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WHY NOT FARM IT? 

By J. P. GRUET 



DEAF friend, writing from the big city of Illinois, 
quotes a history of hard luck these re-adjustment 
days, speaking of decreased wages, a laxity in the 
demand for labor and of the general hit most are 
getting. Personally, about all I have to say and 
had bftter say is said in the top line. And, about all I should 
add is to repeat emphatically the two words — WHY NOT? 

Men are best known by their work, and that what they under- 
take is a good target for remarks. Somehow, I cannot but feel 
that a majority of the Deaf regard farming and farm work as 
being beneath consideration — a thing unelevating. Of course, I 
-can content myself that those who do have never farmed. But 
right here, sincerely, I wish to say, that there is no greater digni- 
fied employment in which man can engage than in agricultural 
pursuits. To put it home, We have a line by our first President: 
"“Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful and most noble 
-employment of man.” Many another occupation, diligently per- 
formed may, in time, replenish the failing bank account and 
more, but I long to see that which can offer a greater profusion 
for our daily needs than does farming. 

No matter the time or the year, the two extremes are, and will 
be, as busy as ever in claiming the temperament of man. Farm- 
ing suffers accordingly. Farms cover the country and the worth 
of them correspond with the character of the occupant. Most 
of them present a national institution, and yet, scattered among 
this prosperity, there are some with a discouraging bit of surface, 
and the owner, rest assured, has long since despaired. I am 
not inviting — especially our industrious deaf brother — to chum 
with the latter. I mention them only because I feel that 
many living in city or town environment seeing such, have, in 
good measure, condemned farming. The presence of such as- 
pects to an inexperienced eye must naturally be injurious to the 
better class. Therefore to appreciate farming, we should bear 
in mind that there are two extremes. 

Farming is a business. It is the foremost business of America. 
It gives conservative returns plus a reasonable profit. There is, 
first, a farm-home, independence, health. There is work — work 
•of all kinds — that which meets and gives physical compensation ; 
work affording and demanding creative effort; and, work that 
produces self-contentment. So engaged, individually, one is 
■oneself. 

Again, there is to be enjoyed the uncomparable rural life with 
its meal-ticket to a pretty near menu of choice. Few living else- 
where are met with the privileges to and of everything alloted 
on the farm. This is proven each summer, as the many whc 
can, haste to patronize it if only for an interval. There is some- 
thing that will benefit the alien of a different work, and so it 
.needs be he have a vacation in the country. But of those who live 
there? My own old neighbor down the road voiced a decided 
contrary opinion on his needs for a vacation. 

To be sure, the worries and cares of uncertainities are not 
■extinct, but in comparison, I hold them small. It is desirable to 
be strong in body — it is a blessing to be able to contend with the 
soil. Farming offers the opportunity and not only that, but 
perhaps, amid such surroundings you see your boy moulding a 
character. 

-home-loving, self-reliant, capable of endurance, of overcoming. 

Being lonely? I have never seen a lonely farmer. He 


hasn’t the chance. There may exist a few very remote and 
seldom travelized corners, but hardly is this an age of “the poor 
isolated farmer.” Today farm-life teems with activity. It is 
an epoch of gasoline transportation, good highways, electricity 
on the farm, running water, furnace heating, telephones and a 
great variety of labor saving farm machines which reduce work 
to a minimum. Such machines also serve to triple producing 
facilities giving the farmer a good estate of prosperity. Every 
community has its clubs, grange, literary and social meet, and 
wholesome entertainment. Each resident is distinctly “someone,” 
known and greeted as such, and, I know, if need be, his neigh- 
bors are among the first to aid him. I have seen in the city, 
housed one upon the other, neighboring families exist for months 
without so much as a nod ever passing between. 

Most of us know of colleges — agricultural colleges — recom- 
mended bv the government. Their purpose are manifold for 
the promotion and advancing of better farming. Here, the high- 
est intelligence is none too much to cope with the problems con- 
fronted in dairying, live-stock, poultry, crop diseases, soil chemis- 
try, and why more ? It is in these experiment stations of learn- 
ing that the beginner tackles the first rudiments of what is some- 
times misrepresented by another well-meaning people. 

An established, industrious farmer can produce -on his land 
almost every variety of vegetable. He will wisely adjust 
himself to his conditions. A northern producer will not attempt 
growing an orange orchard but he will very likely have a good- 
sized apple orchard. And, there is a fundamental secret of 
success, in knowing what is best adaptable to locations. On al- 
most every farm will be found the ice-house with its frozen 
beef, veal, mutton, pork or fowl, either for domestic consumption 
or for the market. Also the general farm products, consisting 
milk, butte*, eggs, fruit and vegetables. The good farmer has us- 
ually an abundance and a first choice to his wares. And his 
money earning possibilities do not lie solely in the disposing of 
them, but he has the opportunity of other ways. Teams of horses 
at work command a good wage. In the Spring the sugar bush 
with its gallons of maple sugar; all through the year, lumber 
or fuel wood jobs; and in the winter, there is ice to be har- 
vested and fur trapping if desired. In each enterprise the good 
wife is a deserving partner. 

Some may inquire is not farming all work? The answer de- 
pends largely upon the individual so engaged. A large farm 
and the character of the work and those who care to do it will 
determine whether or not it will be a grinding 16-hour day or 
less. Naturally, man is not possessed of a super desire to over- 
work and yet he would gladly welcome into his garner the re- 
turns from a huge amount of well-spent labor. So it bears re- 
peating: “As ye sow so shall ye reap.” My own observations 
are that one may accumulate a lot of satisfaction while at work 
in each day’s planned program and also enjoy a fair measure 
of recreation. There are off-seasons on every well supervised 
farm. In the winter, between chores, one is at liberty to indulge 
in home occupations that are not related to farm work if he de- 
sires. I can think nothing better than a carpenter’s bench in a 
warm adjoining compartment of the home or a' type-writer and 
desk near a window opposite the fire-place. For those inclined 
to indoor pursuits, money may be made with such as machine 
knitting, show-card writing, interior decoration, etc. In the sum- 
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mer, when crops are well under and need little more cultivation, 
when the rush eases up on the haying there is time for a jaunt; 
for a hook and a pole ; for a nap in the hammock or a little 
trip in your ‘‘lizzie” through the neighboring counties to inspect 
the other fellows . Where I now am I have spent my time occa- 
sionally in any one of these. I like to go up into the hills. I 
like a ramble in the woods. In mountainous woods where there 
are deer and bear one should keep in company his Win- 
chester 38-55, To enumerate more such as the picnics, parties, 
fairs would make this beyond my intention. 

On the better class farms, the work specializes in the sale of 
pure-bred stock. Pure-bred cattle are assets. Dairying gives 
a permanent check. The man who can feed registered cows 
for profit is not to be terrorized by the wolf. The offspring, 
cream, milk or butter from a few select cows in several years 
make small fortunes for their owners. Hogs fed on home grown 
grain; raised openly on home pastures are other money-makers, 
as no animal on the farm increases in weight quite so rapidly 
as do well cared swine. Sheep offer a good income as they are 
the cheapest animals to feed. I have seen whole flocks subsist 
entirely throughout winter confinement on hay alone. Lamb and 
wool, and, if a select breed, are always in demand. There are 
instances when the desire for something new is made. A sur- 
prising number of city people want to go into fur-farming and, 
if possible, get rich quick. Such are generally a venture. They 
are sure to be costly at the outset and it is pretty certain an 
“old head” will be needed. It will do well to imitate the neigh- 
bors until the edge of experience has cut deeper. 

The merits of poultry have been so passed about that I am 
inclined to think that it has been over-done. It is true that many 
thousands of flocks enjoy a splendid popularity and are a steady 
source of income. But the hen will not do it all. She must be 
well cared and fed in a scientific way to ever hope to come up 
to the expectations of the average beginner. Poultry husbandry 
is ably accomplished by the women folk and every healthy hen, 
rightly cared, will, many times over, pay her keep. Poultry 
should be a part of every farm. 

Truck farming is a sane and profitable occupation. But 
one will want a fair knowledge of soil dressing before they 
start over-estimating the crop returns. Some old men who profit 
so well yearly by their land alone do away entirely with the care 
of live-stock. Just over the hill from me is a strawberry patch 


on a couple of acres of formerly waste land that is causing me- 
repeated indigestion as long as I remain without one. 

Speaking as I have to some extent, I do not pretend to know 
it all. I have made mention to illustrate certain possibilities 
offered in farming. In my two short years in the country, I 
promptly hit the cellar the first thing, and, to the best of my 
knowledge, I am still there — learning. Since driving around, on> 
good terms with acqaintances though I have picked up a few 
dependable facts. I would not advise one to hope too much in 
farming without a limited capital. Money is very necessary for 
quick returns. Yet, to the unconquerable I would hint — farm- 
hands in time become farm-owners. 

Today there are existing many priceless farms. They rep- 
resent about everything man may desire. They are the private- 
estates of retired gentlemen. Many of our public men have 
been country bred and, upon leaving office, have gone back to- 
farming, their respect and admiration thereby being in no way 
lessened. And, in the final run, were it not better that they 
perhaps contribute a share toward the ever increasing prog- 
ress of farming that a nation be of lasting obligation to- 
them ? 

During war times the farmer got the poorer end of the deal 
although he was characterized the millionaire. The truth is he 
suffered uncomplainingly thinking it patriotic, while his city- 
brothers gouged themselves. Retailers made more in the past 
few years than many of them expect to make in a life time. 
Many a farmer who disposed of his apples at one dollar a bu- 
shel paid one dollar on the Pullman for a baked apple and 
cream. But such is not going to be repeated soon. Farmers are- 
bunching together. Organization is on the way to make profi- 
teering a thing of the past. Trading will be more directly be- 
tween producer and consumer. 

The food question is up to America. There seems no other an- 
swer to alleviate the pending food shortage. It depends on the- 
farm for production will continue to be taxed. Work will be a. 
human service. 

Many thousands of acres of tillable land now call to the over- 
congested populations of the city. The outlook was never more- 
tempting than today with its many advantages coming in the de- 
cline of living. Ingenuity has amassed a wealth of contribu- 
tion and with its vast store in practice, the future of farming, 
must necessarily be graced with added fortune. 


Why the Association Was Formed 

By FRED DeLAND 



( Concluded from March issue) 

IX years pass. Then, in August, 1890, the Twelfth 
Quadrennial meeting of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf was held in New York 
City. Unlike previous meetings, some of the at- 
tending old-time delegates no longer believed 
that it a waste of time and effort to attempt to teach 
speech to deaf children; yet some clung to the fallacious 
belief even more harmful in its effects, that speech could be 
taught by the aid of silent methods or as one of a com- 
bination of methods, that is, that speech could best be taught 
with the aid of the sign-language and finger-spelling. A 
few old delegates thought that while it was right to have an 
oral class, yet silent methods of communication should dom- 
inate in all the class-rooms except the oral. 

Fortunately there were in attendance forty or more delegates 
who firmly held to the belief that deaf pupils could not be- 
come efficient in the use of speech and speech-reading, if 
no facilities were provided for the constant use of speech. 
These delegates also believed that deaf pupils could not be- 
come efficient in the use of speech and speech-reading if a 


medium of communication more easily learned than speech 
was allowed to shut out all practice in speech and speech- 
reading. For some reason no effort was made to afford 
these latter delegates an opportunity to demonstrate the cor- 
rectness of their beliefs. Thus two questions were discussed 
by these believers in the possibilities in speech-teaching under 
proper speech condition. First, Should delegates who hold 
that a speech environment is absolutely necessary to enable 
deaf pupils to become efficient in the use of speech and speech- 
reading, be afforded opportunities to demonstrate the correct- 
ness of these views? Second, If the Convention is not going: 
to provide suitable opportunities for such demonstations, is 
it advisable for speech-delegates to organize an association- 
at which ample opportunity will be provided for demonstra- 
ting all methods of teaching speech? 

So Graham Bell called the attention of the Convention to- 
existing conditions, and the next day Mr. Ely, head of the 
Maryland State School, presented a resolution, which was 
adopted at once, inviting the “oral teachers” to form a sec- 
tion for the purpose of promoting the teaching of speech to- 
deaf children, the section to conform to the requirements o£ 
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-the Convention, but to be organized with its own officials. The 
-section was duly organized; but then it was found that ac- 
cording to the rules of the Convention only teachers of the 
deaf could be members. Thus parents of deaf children and 
many good friends of the deaf, like Graham Bell, Edmund 
Lyon, Gardiner Greene Hubbard, and others, were barred 
from membership. So it was decided that an entirely new 
association 'Should be (organized to promote the teaching 
-of speech to deaf children, an association that would wel- 
come to membership everyone who was interested in the teach- 
ing of speech. As a result of this decision, the delegates 
who favored the formation of a new association held seven 
-special meetings in two days, independent of the meetings 
of the Convention, in order that all phases of the subject 
might be thoroughly discussed. At the first of these meetings 
•Graham Bell stated that he believed that there was need for 
another association, and hoped one would be properly orga- 
nized. At the second meeting he presented some interesting 
statistics showing the progress speech-teaching had made, more 
especially in State schools for the deaf during the previous 
four years (1886-1889). He also presented tabulations show- 
ing the increase in the number of teachers of speech in these 
schools and a decrease in the number of teachers employed to 
instruct by other methods. He also showed that during the 
years 1884-1889 there had been an increase of SO percent In 
the number of deaf pupils taught speech. 

At the fifth of these special meetings Graham Bell offered 
to provide an endowment fund of $25,000, the income from 
which could be used only in promoting the teaching of speech 
to the deaf, provided that a new permanent organization was 
properly founded and incorporated, an association that would 
admit to membership all desirable friends of the deaf. Na- 
turally, this offer of so generous a gift stimulated into greater 
activity the ardent desire of many delegates to have another 
organization where ways and means would be provided for 
the proper demonstrations of methods of teaching deaf children 
to speak. 

On August 27th, 1890, the seventh and final of these special 
meetings was held. Acting upon the suggestion of Graham 
Bell, sixty-two friends of speech teaching effected a preliminary 
organization of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and elected a board of trus- 
tees to perfect the organization. That evening when the clos- 
ing session of the Convention was held, Mr. Z. F. Westervelt, 
one of the trustees, in notifying the Convention of the for- 
mation of the new association, stated, in part: 

*// is not a pure oral society; its purpose is to include every 
one who desires to promote the teaching of speech to the deaf, 
and it hopes, on this ground, ultimately to take into its number 
all teachers of the deaf and all persons who can be interested 
in deaf-mute education. This association has been inaugu- 
rated, because of opposition to articulation, or because its 
members have not had hearty sympathy and support from 
this Convention, or because they wish to antagonize any of 
the educational interests represented here, but to enable its 
members, by organization, to work effectually in harmony with 

their associates in the profession It is not the purpose of 

the association to attempt to induce the schools of the country 
to become distinctively articulation schools, or in any way to 
change their character, but as all have expressed the conviction 
that it is their duty to teach every child speech, it is the aim 
of the association to provide the necessary facilities for the 
accomplishment of this purpose, so that every deaf child 
should have the opportunity to learn to speak, or, at least, to 

discover that it is inexpedient to make the effort All 

details of plans to forward the teaching of speech must be 
left in abeyance until after the incorporation of the society. 
It is hoped that this association will be able to do work that 
shall receive the hearty sympathy and support of every 
teacher of the deaf, without regard to the especial method of 
teaching he may follow." 


On a motion duly made and seconded Mr. Westervelt’s report 
the statement was accepted and the thanks of the convention 
extended to Dr. Bell “for his generous gift,” was “unanimously 
carried” by a rising vote amid “great enthusiasm and ap- 
plause.” 

On September 4th, 1890, the legal formation of the Associa- 
tion was completed, and it was duly incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York. Alexander Graham Bell was 
elected President; Z. F. Westervelt, Secretary; and A. L. E. 
Crouter and Philip G. Gillett were among the directors. 

At the first regular meeting of the board of directors, 
Graham Bell arranged for the transfer to the Association of 
the promised gift of $25,000 as an endowment fund, given 
for the specific purpose of promoting the teaching of speech 
to the deaf, regardless of the method used. It may be added 
that the annual net income received from that endowment 
fund has averaged about $1,200.00. Thus the Association has 
received in the form of quarterly payments of income a total 
•f about $58,000 and still has the original gift of $25,000, 

Except Graham Bell, probably not a single one of th* 
charter members realized how stupendous was the task they 
had voluntarily undertaken, or the amount of tactful patience 
that would be required to achieve the desired results. 

All this is ancient history, yet it should be carefully read 
in order to more readily grasp the full significance of what 
may follow in a later issue. 

In Memoriam, 

At a regular meeting of the Men’s Club of St. Ann's Church 
for Deaf-Mutes, the following minute by a Committee appointed 
by the President, was unanimously adopted: 

We, the Men’s Club of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes, de- 
sire to put on record our sense of profound sorrow at the death 
of our friend and counsellor, the Reverend John Chamberlain, 
D.D. Since the inception of our organization up to the hour of 
his entrance into life eternal, he was most interested and helpful 
in the welfare of the Club; he aided us in our perplexities, 
advised us in our projects, influenced us in our official action, 
and unostentatiously assisted us along the line of permanent 
progress. After forty-nine years of zealous and unselfish work 
in behalf of the spiritual and temporal welfare of the deaf, he 
has laid down the cross for the crown, leaving behind a record 
of work well done in the service of the Lord. Throughout all 
of the years in which he labored among us, he won our love 
and esteem as a true friend of the deaf and a faithful soldier 
of Christ. 

Resolved, That a copy of this minute be placed upon our 
records, and also sent to the family of the deceased, and offered 
for publication in the Silekt Worker and the Deaf-Mutes' 
Journal. 

Edwin A Hodgson, 
Charles C. McMann, 
William G. Jones, 

Committee. 


THE PROVIDENCE SILENT CLUB 

Members of the Providence Silent Club assembled at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. E. George Thompson, 164 Howhell 
St., Saturday evening, February 26th, for the February session. 
The meeting was unusually lively and several very highly 
important transactions for the social were planned. Mr. E. 
George Thompson was elected president of the club by ac- 
claimation. Congratulations are pouring on him from his 
many friends. 

Whist was enjoyed after the business meeting and the prizes 
were awarded to William O’Brien and Miss Nora MacIntyre. 
Refreshments were served later in the evening. 

Announcement was made of a social to be held the latter 
part of April. The next meeting will take place March - 19 
at 534 Westminster St., Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Music for the Deaf 

By ALLAN 


ITH apt advertisement’s artful aid we balk at 
substitutes, refuse imitations and search dili- 
gently for “that label.” To the deaf the 
vibration of sound is offered as a pleasing 
substitute for sound itself. It would seem 
that quite a few of us are convinced that we have some- 
thing just as good. 

We have no intention of treating vibration from the 
standpoint of the erudite. That is quite beyond us. 
Nothing would please 
us more than treating it 
in a frivolous fashion. 

However, in many of 
our best circles it is 
being taken up in quite 
a serious way. 

In some state schools 
for the deaf vibration 
has its part on the daily 
program. In a certain 
school the pupils march 
to meals accompanied 
by brass band vibra- 
tions. We have often 
idly speculated upon 
the reason for this. Is 
the band an uncon- 
scious accomplice to a 
lesson in deportment? 

Do militaristic vibra- 
tions tend to impaTt a 
soldiery stride and 
bearing incompatible to 
a stampede to the 
table? Interesting to 
think on, but when the 
small deaf boy — who is 
absolutely true to form 
as far as his tummy 
is concerned — k nows 
just what he is going to 
have to eat on any 
Monday for a year of 
Mondays, he is not so 
terribly enthusiastic 
over his meals. When 
stew is inevitable on 
Mondays, hash inexora- 
bly present qn Tues- 
days and when pale 
chocolate puddings and 
very pronounced brunette ginger cake figure prominently 
in the rest of the menu, there are no impetuous youths to 
be restrained. 

It was this school that took up vibration in another 
very serious way. .Some musical instruments rendered 
select airs to a careful assortment of pupils. Only bright 
pupils were chosen. (N.B. Only bright pupils were 
chosen. Wc were not chosen. Therefore, we were not 
bright.) With feet firmly implanted upon the floor the 
children “listened to the music/’ It must have been 
rather funny, yet very near to pathos. Later, they wrote 
careful sentiments inspired by the “music.” The majority 
elected to "hear” with their feet. It was just as well that 
we were not among those present. Having some recol- 


lection of music— a selection of II Trovatore is ours- 
forever, we would have refused to confound queer rum- 
blings with music. But, being young and in awe of our 
superiors, or fearing we lacked some delicate essential from 
our make-up something psychic, maybe, or an attunedness 
with the infinite, we might have copied our neighbors 
and have waxed semi-hysterical. We could, just to be 
original, have added to our already over-burdened nose, 
the faculty of hearing. So, we remain to this day entirely 

ignorant of vibration as 
a musical substitute. 
We refuse to acknow- 
ledge vibration aqd 
even more firmly refuse^ 
to drape our anatomy 
on a piano, our head 
resting negligently on 
the remote keys to 
“listen to the music.” 
To illustrate our extra- 
ordinary apathy to vi- 
brations we might cite 
the following tale. The 
explosion that has gone 
down in annals as the 
Black Tom explosion, 
spread some disaster in 
our neighborhood. 
Houses were shaken, 
furniture over-turned; 
windows broken and 
families lifted uncere- 
moniously from their 
slumbers. Yet, we who 
should by all rights be 
more sensitive to the 
quivering slept thru it 
all, — the sleep of the 
just and unvibrated. 
Since this incident we 
have realized we are 
not quite all right. But, 
enough of vibration! 
We have talked too 
much about it. 

We beg tq call your 
attention to, not a subs- 
titute for music but mu- 
sic’s own twin, poetry. 
Music is essential, is ne- 
cessary. It is the voice 
of love. It is the expression of our age-old craving for the 
beautiful, the spiritual. W’ desire it poignantly. We find 
its expression in jazz records or at the concert. We deaf 
may find it only in poetry. 

The English language is an extraordinarily beautiful 1 
one. A single word gives forth an exquisite sound, a group 
of such words a song. Such songs and their makers 
we have always with us. Shelley, Keats, Byron and the 
other immortals sing for us forever. Shelley’s “Ode to 
the West Wind” is singularly beautiful, especially those 
lines beginning “Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is.” 
Coleridge has written what in our estimation is the most 
musical poem of all. Surely, these lines sing themselves,- 




firmly refuse lo drape 
our anatomy on a piano. 
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“In Xanadu did Kulhla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree : 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea.*’ 

Take modern American poetry for example! Should 
you desire the music of the hafp. read the lovely lyrics of 
Sara Teasdale. The music of Masefield’s poems is like 
the notes of the cello. For the violin read the sonnets 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson. Arthur Guiterman’s cheer- 
ful pipings are flute-like notes. For jazz there is the 
saxaphone of Vachel Lindsay, or the tambourine of Amy 
Lowell. To fall back upon the “slanguage" for an ex- 
pressive term we might say that any free verse poet 
wields a wicked drum stick. Whatever the instrument 
there’s always the player and the audience. 

We have been aroused to a semi-violent state by deaf 
friends. “Do you really like that stuff?” they inquire 
gazing at our small but hopeful collection of poetry. As 


we storm forth our answer, they remark, as if it were a 
virtue, that they never liked poetry. Liking poetry is 
like liking olives. You don’t care especially for your 
first olive. But you persevere and on reaching your 
eighth become warmly affectionate. So, it is with poetry. 
If you understand English as she is writ, go to! Read 
one poem, then eight. The first eight are always the 
hardest! But. always remember that.— 

“There is sweet music on the printed page, 

The melody of ages in enchanted spell. 

Mutely quiescent until some hand 

Shall turn the pages, thereupon to swell 
To spacious solemn harmonies, or sign * 

To little whispering songs. 

This is our music. This is our’s forever, 

The old sounds, the old songs we must forget 
For singing voices lost to us forever 

We may not grieve, nor even yet regret.” 


THE ARGONAUT 

By J. W. HOWSON 


HE NEW’ YORK INSTITUTION at 163rd Street 
faces the Hudson River. This fact must have 
deeply impressed the young instructor, Warring 
Wilkinson, as he left the school which had been, 
under the elder Peet, a training ground for his 
in the west. The expanse of water and the beauti- 
ful scene which the Fan wood 
school possesses, he naturally 
desired to duplicate insofar as 
possible in the new school to 
be established in California. 

What then was more likely than 
that the present site in Berkeley 
should be chosen ? The Golden 
Gate would take the place of 
the Hudson River but to obtain 
the requisite elevation it was 
necessary to locate the school, 
not several hundred yards away 
as in the case of the New York 
school but several miles. The 
result was that not only the 
Golden Gate came into the 
perspective but also most of 
San Francisco Bay, with its 

vast stretch of shore line, and 

the cities thereon San Francisco 
and Oakland. Then as time 

wore on and population in- 

creased, other cities sprang up 
within the view. Berkeley it- 
self became a city. The ship- 
ping as it came in through the 
Golden Gate, connecting San Francisco with all quarters of the 
globe, and the transcontinental trains as they wound their way 
along the sinuous shore, were all in plain view from the school. 

All those things were of special interest to the pupils, but to 
one little boy in particular, they were of especial interest. For 
hours he would sit and watch the trains as they went by. Too 
far away to be recognized by the casual observer, he knew them 
all by heart. Was this the Overland Limited? Was that the 
Owl? His answers were invariably correct, for didn't he mean 
to become an engineer himself? But how was a little bov in a 
school for the deaf to become an engineer and of what use 
would engineering be to him anyway. So the little boy went 
to work in the printing office, the meantime his eyes being cast 


longingly upon the school power house, wherein the institution’s 
supply of steam and electricity were generated, for that was 
before the time of long distance transmission lines. 

Eventually after much pleading and with the full doubts of the 
principal, the little boy, Clarence H. Doane’ was transferred to 
the power plant. Here he remained six years, picking up the 

rudiments of steam and elec- 
trical engineering and becoming 
a valuable assistant in the run- 
ning of the plant. Upon gradua- 
tion Mr. Doane went to Los 
Angeles, where he entered all 
the large power plants, seeking 
a position, but was rejected by 
all on account of what they 
termed the “disability” of his 
deafness. It was pointed out to 
him that engineer and electri- 
cians must pass a physical exam- 
ination in order to secure a 
position. 

Unable to secure a place in 
the profession that was his life 
ambition, Mr. Doane worked for 
a time in the prescription room 
of a drug store, filling prescrip- 
tions and compounding medicine 
tables. But his old longing for 
machinery drew him away from 
this when the opportunity came 
to operate a linotype maehnie in 
the Times Building. He left 
this position shortly before the 
building was hlown up in the historic dynamite explosion. He 
next entered a plant handling legal paper and held the position 
of compositor there several years. Though, through his know- 
ledge of both printing and machinery, Mr, Doane was a doubly 
valuable man in any printing plant and received very remuner- 
ative wages, he decided to open a printing establishment of his 
own. This latter venture did not meet his expectations finan- 
cially and he sold out his business to the Bell Press, of Los 
Angeles, then a small concern. 

Coincidentally with the purchase of his business by the Bell 
Press, Mr. Doane entered the employ of the latter as a com- 
positor. The business of the company expanded rapidly ind 
Mr. Doane rose in rank amongst the employees until he finally 



newer duties 



Clarence H. Doane. young Los Angeles business man. 
wife and two children. The hoy is Albert ; the girl is 
Adelaide. Albert is 9 and Adelaide is 6. 
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Residence of W. F. Gore, Millbrae. California, on the grounds of the 
palatial D. O. Mills estate. The roof of this structure alone costs as 
much as an ordinary bungalow. 


Deaf friends of the Gores’ on a Sunday outing. Few city dwellers 
have country homes and a visit to the green fields, wooded groves, 
and flower bedecked slopes of the Mills estate is a delight to 
all who may be thus favored. 


Sunday on the terrace. Mr. and M#s. Gore, Mrs. Lipsett. From here 
one can see the tens of thousands of pleasure cars that pass in a steady 
stream down the Peninsular road. 


obtained the position o£.Joreman. When the company was incor- 
porated in 1916 he hedfeme one of the four stockholders. The 
specialty of the Bell Press is bank check printing, approximately 
85 per cent of the banks in southern California and Arizona 
connecting with their business. Upon Mr. Doane’s shoulders 
rests the responsibility of handling this work and such com- 
mercial work as the firm may accept. In order that Mr. Doane 
may receive phone calls, a lady bookkeeper has been installed in 
the office to handle his phone calls especially. The score or so 
of employees in the firm keep seven presses busy, including a 
Miller Feeder, and the firm is looking for larger quarters. 
An interesting sidelight on the business is the printing of green- 
backs. These arrive from the bank in all denominations. The 
suit case in which they are transported is guarded by a police- 
man and two tellers. Before they enter the press for the sign- 
ature of the President and Cashier to be printed thereon, the 
greenbacks are carefully counted and the process is repeated 
as they are replaced in the suitcase, that none may be lost. 

Mr. Doane was happily married to M^y F. lkin in 1910, and 
the result of their union is two interesting children 9 and 6 
years of age. They live in their own home in an exclusive 
section of Los Angeles opposite one of the nufherous little parks 
for which the city is so well known. Both Mr. and Mrs. Doane 
are graduates of the California Institution. Mr. Doane has 
been twice president of Los Angeles Division, No. 27, of the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf,? and’nvas the first presi- 
dent of the Sunnyside Club, one of the leading social organiza- 
tions amongst the deaf of the southern end of the state. 

The little boy that wanted to become an engineer didn’t. But 
the training which he got in engineering- psipciples, combined 


The Mills estate has acres of lawns tended by more than a score of 
gardeners. Fart of these lawns surrounds the Gore home. 


with his knowledge of printing, undoubtedly made him some- 
thing better. All of which goes to prove that in planning the- 
future of our youth you never can tell exactly which is the best 
procedure to follow. Perhaps and most likely, every little bit 
helps. 

v *!• * 

Late in January of this year, the California Institution played 
host to Mr. Thomas S. McAloney, Superintendent of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, at Pittsburg, Pa.. 
The object of his visit was to take a survey of the school and 
he came at the invitation of the Board of Directors. Primarily 
the survey was to determine the feasibility of separating the 
schools for the deaf and the blind. California is one of the few 
states in the Union which still maintains such a system of dual 
schools. Mr. McAloney’s complete report has not at this writ- 
ing been received by the school authorities, but no doubt it will 
recommend the separation, or at least a separate school for the 
blind upon the present grounds. That the present Legislature 
will consent to provide the necessary funds for this additional 
outlay is hardly likely. In order to carry on even the ordinary 
functions of the state government, it will be necessary for the 
Legislature to raise additional funds running into the millions, 
and the whole state is at present seething with a contest as to 
whether this extra money shall be raised by further taxes on 

corporations or an ad valorem tax on real estate. 

- - 

Besides looking into the matter of separating the schools for 
the deaf and the blind, Mr. McAloney was also commissioned 
by the directors to make a general survey of all departments of 
the school. The California Institution has a long and enviable 
record, but no school can run for any length of time without 
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Gathering of the deaf as guests of Mr. and Mrs. W. U. Gore. The 
fantastic headgear and apparel are parts of native costumes 
brought from the Phillipines by the late Mrs. Alice I. Rice. 

Mrs. Gore and Mrs. Rice seated 


falling into ruts and it is to be hoped that Mr. McAloney’s 
recommendations, will, where possible, be adopted and vigor- 
ously enforced. There are none so good, either people or condi- 
tions, but what they might be better. 



Among the hordes who trudged the hills of California during 
the early days in search of precious yellow metal was Darius 
Odgen Mills. He was too good a business man and too keen 
a financier to pit his strength alone in that maelstrom of rugged 
life. For those who labored physically, he became the banker 
and over his counters passed many millions of the product of 
the cradle and the rocker and the long tom. D. O. Mills was 
a man of many parts and a shrewd investor and as wealth 
came to him he settled in San Francisco, and like others of his 
kind moved “down the peninsula” in search of a country home. 

The Mills summer home located about twenty miles south of 
San Francisco, at the railroad station known as Millbrae, is one 
of the nearest country estates to the city. Palo Alto, the former 
home of Leland Stanford, and now dedicated to the University 
which bears his name, is some miles further south. Between 
the two estates and to the west are the homes of multi-million- 
aires, into whose laps the mines and farms and commerce have 
poured the wealth of the golden state. The Mills estate is one 
of the largest of them all. The several parcels of land of 
which it is composed total some thousand acres of extremely 
valuable suburban land. Upon one of these parcels is located 
the old Mills residence, the childhood home of Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid, head of the world’s Red Cross and widow of the former 
ambasssador to Great Britain, and Odgen Mills. More than a 
score of gardeners are employed in the upkeep of the grounds, 
as the place is still retained as the California home of the family. 

To the beautiful spot the deaf of the bay region are won’t 
to make almost monthly pilgrimages during the summer season, 



as the guests of Mr. and Mrs W. F. Gores. Mr. Gore is the 
engineer of the estate. He is a hearing man, the son of deaf 
parents, and fortunately for the deaf, made doubly so both by 
birth and marriage, is firm and constant. The beautiful bun- 
galow erected on the estate for the use of the Gores is always 
open to their friends and nothing is more delightful than a 
tramp around the estate, viewing the shrubbery which has been 
imported from all quarters of the globe, admiring the choicest 
creations of the gardener's art, or climbing the wooded hills. 
Fortunately are the city dwellers who may escape from grime 
and dust of crowded streets to partake of the hospitality of the 
Gores and relax in the serenity of the beautiful grounds which 
surround their home. 

William Thomas Brashar 

William Thomas Brashar was born in Rock Island Jan. 16, 
1878. He became a deaf mute at the age of 8 months from 
colds of the ears. He first entered the school for the Deaf at 
Jacksonville, III., at the age of 8. During his stay at school he 
was one of the stars of almost all their athletic squads. 

Leaving school at the age of 19 he started out as a printer 



WILLIAM THOMAS BRASHAR 


and made good. He kept progressing and gaining popularity. 
Having gained many friends and having made good in the 
printing trade he sought something higher up. At that time 
there was a political contest going on over the country. For 
tax collectorship, he threw his hat into the i‘*ng. Immediately 
a big laugh went up among the people that a dummy shouldj 
enter the race. But his William T. Brashar worked and 
worked wi h all his might and main and when election day* 
came he won by a plurality of over 5000. Hr proved the best 
and most efficient tax collector the City of Rock Island ever} 
had and held this office for one year. Returning to private-^ 
life, he worked at the Rock Island Plow Co., until a few years 
ago when he got tired of the life in a small town and moved to 
Chicago where he has been the last three and half years, 
until death took him on the 19th of January, 1921. He was 
popular and well loved by all who knew him. He married 
Miss Laura Vern Mills, a young deaf girl in Davenport, over 
15 years ago. He was president of the Tri-City Gallaudei 
Club, which later became Davenport Divison No. 59 N. F. S. D. 
He was a member of the Silent A, Club and the Pas-a-Pais 
Club, was president of Chicago chapter No. 1. 1. A. D. and 
very recently elected Treasurer of Chicago Divison No 1., 
N. F. S. D. 


Deaf friends of the Gores on a Sunday Outing 
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Snap-shots of prominent deaf persons at the N. A. D. Convention in Detroit. Guess Who? 


OW, I’d like to ask any one of you: how can 
a person, after years of idleness, sit down and 
really write up a good page for your entertain- 
ment. it can’t he done in this case, so I am beg- 
ging, borrowing and even stealing “dope” irom 
others. Success crowns effort and it may be that before June 
I'll say something worth while if I try hard enough. 

Louis C. Minette, recently accepted enlistment in the U. 
S. Marine Corps at Tusla, Okla., said that his mother was 
an American who married a Frenchman in Italy. • He was born 
on a ship flying the Spanish colors while lying in the English 
Channel. At the age of five his parents died in Sweden, and 
he was adopted by a German, who brought him to America. 
His adopted father is not a naturalized citizen. 

“Would you class him as “the man without a country?” 
asked the recruiting sergeant. 

“Man without a country nothing,” said the sergeant, “I’d 
class him as a league of nations.” 


THE HIGHBROW SAYS— 

“Jeu d’esprit” instead of “joke,” 

“Indigent” instead of “broke,” 

“Ridicule” instead of “guy,” 

“Fabricate” instead of “lie,” 

“Currency" instead of “cash,” 

‘Pot Pourri” instead of “hash,” 

“Damosel” instead of “dame,” 

“Resolute” instead of “game,” 

“Nutriment” instead of "meal, ' 

“Disavow” instead of “squeal,” 

“Rendezvous” instead of “joint,” 

“Designate” instead of “point,” 

“Variance” instead of “scrap,” 

“Countenance” instead of “map,” 

“Beverage” instead of “drink,” 

“Nicritate” instead of “wink,” 

“Strategem” instead of “trick,” 

“Indisposed” instead of “sick,” 

“Hesitate” instead of “stall,” 

“Reprimand” instead of “bawl,” 

“Inurbane” instead of “tough,” 

Then we lowbrows cry, “ENOUGH.” 

Harold Scion, in Cartoons Magazine. 

We are beginning to strongly suspect H. F. George, of Illi- 
nois, of having tendencies toward the oral method. While the 
crowd was gathered on the dock at Tashmoo Park, Detroit, 
waiting for the boat, he was seen to remark that the sign lan- 



guage was of no use to any one in a jam like that. The 
answer he got was that the oral method v'as of no use either 
except bv the touch system and we didn’t see any one taking 
instruction or practising it. 


The joke on the Irish seem to improve with telling. There 
may be some of us, if we stop to figure it out, who are in the 
same fix as Pat. 

Pat worked for a Dutchman and one day asked for an in- 
crease in pay. The Dutchman replied: “If you are worth it 
1 will be pleased to give it to you. Now let us see what 
you do in a year, Pat. We have 365 days in a year; you sleep 
eight hours every day which makes 122 days you sleep. Thi» 
taken from 365 leaves 243. Now you have eight hours recrea- 
tion every day, which makes 122 days. This taken from 243 
leaves 121 days. We have fifty-two Sundays in a year which 
you have off, leaving you sixty-nine days. You have fourteen 
days’ vacation, take this off and you have fifty-five days left. 
You don’t work on Saturday afternoons; this makes twenty-six 
days in a year. Take this off and you have twenty-nine days 
left. Now, Pat, you allow one and one-half hours for meals, 
which total twenty-eight days. Take this off and you have one 
day left. I always give you St. Patrick’s Day off, so I ask 
you, Pat, are you entitled to a raise?” 

Pat then answered : “Well, what the devil have I been doing 
then ? ” 


Henry Ford may have thought he started something when he 
reduced the price of his car but it was the N. A. D. that set 
him the good example by reducing their life membership fee. 
That started the ball a-rolling. 
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AVhen Gallaudet Dons the Socks and Buskins 


By KELLY H. STEVENS 
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BY 
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\T 8 PM. 
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JAMES ORMAN 
As “Nedda” 


ONE OF THE POSTERS 
Designed by Fred Lee. 


NATHAN LAHN 
As a Village Gossip. 


“Carmen Up-to-Date,’’ a travesty upon the famous opera and, 
emboldened by its cautious wading around, the edges of grand 
opera finally plunged in — despite dark predictions of failure — 
and carried “I Pagliacci” through to a triumphant end. In 
acting, stage effects, and such novelties as a real pony which 
participated, the performance may be classed among the best 
ever given at Gallaudet. 

The text of the opera was followed almost in its entirety. 
The rhvthm of the words, the emotional stress, the proper ac- 
cent upon the lines were all caught and presented in signs, without 
the assistance of instrumental music. The absence of the musi- 
cal score was beneficial rather than otherwise, for the actors 


, Chapel is darkened. As the footlights switch 

9 ^ Li V' n*® on, the folds of the brown curtains part grace- 
fully and sweep in towards the sides of the pro- 
wKuiV scenium, disclosing to the gaze a little spot of 
Italy. The occasion is the presentation on Feb- 
ruary 19th of “I Pagliacci” by the Saturday Night Dramatic 
•Club of Gallaudet College. 

A succession of recent triumphs stirred the Society’s ambi- 
tion. It tackled Moliere, producing his “Merchant-Gentleman” 


THE CAST— THE STROLLING PLAYERS ENTER THE VILLAGE 





OSCAR GU1RE 
As “Punchinello” 


MAURICE WERNER 
As “Taddeo” 


GUIRE 

“Canio" 


were free to concentrate all their efforts upon the characteri- 
zation of their parts and the proper portrayal of emotion. The 
plot as developed is thus: 

Tonio, in clown costume appears before the curtain as the 
Prologue. He explains that the subject of the play is taken 
from real life; reminds the audience that actors are but men 
with passions like their own, and that the author had endea- 
vored to express the real feelings and sentiments of the charac- 
ters he will introduce. The curtain rises and shows the en- 
trance to an Italian village. Canio, manager of a theatrical 
troupe, and his band of pagluicci or players arrive at the vil- 
lage and announce a performance for that evening at seven. 
Canio goes out with Beppe and the villagers to the wine-shop. 
Tonio, the clown, remains behind, ostensibly to care for the 
pony, but in reality to make love to Nedda the wife of Canio. 
She repulses his advances. Waxing warm, he attempts to em- 
brace her and she strikes him in the face with a whip. Tonio 
swears to be revenged and quits the scene. Silvio, a rich young 
villager in love with Nedda thereupon joins her and begs her 
to fly with him. At first she refuses, but admits that she loves 


him, and changes her mind, her confession being overheard by- 
Tonio, who hurries to tell his master. Canio, with the clown, 
returns too late to catch Silvio who disappears over a garden 
wall. Mad with jealousy, Canio demands of his wife, her lover’s- 
name. When Nedda refuses, he tries to kill her, but is restrain- 
ed by Beppe. Nedda goes to dress for that evening's perfor- 
mance. Canio is left in despair at the thought of his wife’s in- 
fidelity, and the knowledge that he must don paint and costume 
to play while his heart is breaking. 

Act 2. The rustic audience is now assembled under the trees 
where a temporary stage has been erected. The play begins. 
This proves to be the usual farce in which the clown, Taddeo,, 
makes love to Columbine during the absence of her husband 
Punchinello. Harlequin, impersonated by Beppe, leaps through 
the window and drives the clumsy clown away. Harlequin, 
and Columbine sit down to supper and commence to make love. 
The clown returns and warns them of the approach of Pun- 
chinello. Taddeo then hides under the table, while Harlequin 
escapes nimbly through the window. Punchinello (Canio) 
enters, and loses his head as he hears his wife repeat in the play- 
the very words he had heard her say to her real lover earlier 



in the day. Mad with jealousy he again demands her lover’* 
name. Nedda tries to save the situation by continuing the play. 
The audience is delighted by such realistic acting until the in- 
tensity of Canio’s passion begins to terrify them. Beppe tries to 
stop Canio, but is prevented by Tonio who hopes the quarrel 
will prove his means of revenge upon Nedda for her affront to 
him that day. Finally, stung by his taunts, Nedda defies her hus- 
band and is stabbed, Canio hoping that in her death agony she 
will reveal the name of her lover. Nedda falls, calling upon 
Silvio. He rushes from the crowd to assist her, only to re- 
ceive in turn the dagger of the outraged husband. As Canio 
is disarmed by the villagers he cries as if in a daze, “The Co- 
medy is ended !” 

Particularly pretty was the scene which revealed Harlequirt 
and Columbine at supper. Toivo Lindholm, who also played 
the part of Beppe, made an agile and graceful Harlequin, James 
Orman a vivacious Columbine. Oscar Guire in the double role 
of Canio-Punchinello could not be excelled. Others who ac- 
quitted themselves well in their parts were: Maurice Werner 
as Tonio, Gordon Kannapell as Silvio, and Edward Harmon 
as Chief Villager, Nathan Lahn and Anton Netusil tickled the 
sides of the spectators with their comical impersonations of 


HARLEQUIN AND COLUMBINE AT SUPPER. village women, 
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With the Silent Workers 

By ALEXANDER L. PACH 



JN ANNOUNCING the end of the latest but 

not the last adventure into the field of silent 

journalism, nothing is said about refunding subs- 
cribers the amounts they paid, and it seems 
to me that after asking contributions for subs- 
criptions, the projectors ought to give back that part of the 
monetary consideration that has not been fulfilled. A contract 
is a contract, and the helpful people who sent in their money 
-ought to have something more than a single copy of the paper 

and a receipt. The young men behind the project were sincere 

no doubt, but in spite of friendly warning that failure was their 
sure portion thfcy went ahead in a wreck-strewn field. 
Each such failure is going to make it harder for those who 
^attempt it in the future. The Journal covers the general 
news field, but hasn’t anywhere near the subscription 
list it deserves, and that is^true of this paper. We don’t 
need any more papers for the deaf, what we do need is 
more help to those we already have in the way of more 
writers and more support in the way of paid subscribers 
and fewer borrowers. 


It must be a rich and fertile field, for a man on Washing- 
ton Heights advises himself as a Deaf and Dumb spe- 
cialist and claims that he has made numerous cures. He 
spends a lot of money advertising in local papers, Movie 
house programs and the like, yet in no instance does he 
mention any one that he has cured by name. Within fif- 
teen minutes walk of his office is the great New York 
School for the Deaf, and he could win undying fame by 
going down there and cure the several hundred deaf chil- 
dren, but he hasn’t thought of that. One publication that 
has refused his advertising at any price is Mr. Hodgson’s 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. Mr. Hodgson will not take any of 
these deafness cure schemes because they are misleading 
where they are not downright dishonest. Take the ma- 
chine that advertises in big display type “DEAF? — here's 
proof that you can hear.” Now of course if a person is 
deaf there’s no such thing as making him hear. Of course, 
if one is hard of hearing the instrument advertised helps 
to hear better, and in some cases improves the hearing 
of the individual so much that after several years use it 
can be dispensed with altogether, but the people benefitted 
are NOT deaf people, but hard of hearing people. Oc- 
ulists do not pretend to give sight to the blind, and they 
would be laughed at, perhaps arrested for fraud if they 
did. What they cjaim to do is to correct defective vi- 
sion, not make the blind see, and those in the very com- 
mendable work of helping people with defective hearing 
should stick to the same ethics. There must be a lot of 
money wasted, and there must be many hopes blasted, 
and many hearts saddened by parents of deaf children 
answering such misleading advertising, only to be fooled 
in the end. Up to this eighteenth day of March in the 
year of our Lord, nineteen hundred and twenty-one, 
all endeavor by science to make deaf people hear has been 
futile, and it is a great wrong to mislead the public by- 
advertisments to the contrary. 


❖ 

In one of the exchanges I read what looks like a serious sug- 
gestion, that all Superintendents of Schools for the Deaf, unless 
some college has already given them, be awarded the degree 
of LL.D. Nothing is stated as to where the degree is 
to come from, but probably it is intended that Gallaudet 
bestow the distinction. Move to lay it on the table! 
While a majority of the Superintendents are more than 
worthy of such honors, there have been some sad jokes 


sitting in Superintendents’ chair, and to honor them 
with an LL.D would so cheapen the distinction that it 
would become a joke. Then, too, there are little schools 
that support the big title of Superintendent, so, all things 
considered, it w'ould seem best to let the honorary degrees 
go to those whose attainments have shown them worthy, 
as in the past. 

❖ 

The official Harding-Coolidge inaugural medal i9 the 
work of Elmer E. Hannan, a Washington deaf artist, 
who has been .rising step by step for years. In hi* 
achieving this distinction he has the hearty congratula- 
tions of the deaf of the whole United States. 

❖ 

And while on the subject of deaf artists, there is sculp- 
tor Douglas Tilden with a fame that will never die, and 
because he is one of our most distinguished of the world’s 
deaf men, is the best reason in the world why any com- 
mission for another Gallaudet Statue should be awarded 
to him, and the thousands of dollars that the work will 
entail be given to him rather than to a hearing sculptor. 

It seems the height of inconsistency for an organiza- 
tion of the deaf people to raise a fund to commemorate 
the work of a great benefactor and turn their backs on 
a fellow deaf man. who in the very nature of things 
should have first consideration. The war compelled 
Tilden to abandon sculpture for the time being, but he 
can go back to his work at any time, and as he is still 
comparatively young, his greatest work has not been 
achieved as yet. 

And why a duplicate of the Kendall Green monument? 

A great work of art of this kind should not be dupli- 
cated. 

❖ 

With the passing of good and great Dr. John Chamber- 
lain, the authorities of St. Matthews Church wisely saw 
fit to raise Reverend Mr. Kent, Dr. Chamberlain’s curate 
to the vicarage. There was a time when the idea very 
generally prevailed that a deaf man would never be given 
the chance to administrate the affairs of St. Ann’s but 
Mr. Kent has made so thoroughly good it seems there 
was no thought of any other course than to give Mr. 
Kent the place he had rightfully earned. 

❖ 

If the quaint in nomenclature does not interest you, you 
had better skip this paragraph. Very well then, from Chicago 
comes the news that the Rev. Mr. A. Dahms of the Chicago 
Lutheran Mission to the deaf recently married a Miss Oetjen, 
and the ceremony took place at Mukwonago. Wis. 

❖ 

I have never forgiven myself for not giving added publi- 
city to an item that appeard in the Journal’s Fanwood news 
some time ago about a boy at school there who fell on the 
ice and hurt himself, but xhe incident, touched the right boy. 
His name was Skidelsky and be ought to take anti-skid 
measures in future. 

❖ 

L. P. F. writers still hang on to , (“nee Jennie Smith)” when 
they mean to say “(nee Smith)” 

❖ 

At the Philadelphia Convention last summer, when Superin- 
tendent F. M. Driggs was showing me the really beautiful and 
artistic photographs of the Pageant hefd at his school he asked 
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me something concerning a matter that had been published 
in his school paper, but I told him the Eagle had stopped its 
flight toward my office, and he said he would remedy that 
when he got home. The following letter explains itself. 


Ogden Utah, Feb. 5, 1921. 

- -Dear Brother Pach: — It just dawned upon me that I had 
promised to send you the Eagle, so here you'll find two birds. 
Bpth are full of “Live Language.” The one big hobby of 
the Utah School is “Live Language.” I want you to spend 
thirty minutes reading the December and January issues, 
(note) has each paper has approximately seventy-five con- 
tributors) then a few minutes telling me what you think of 
the “Use of the Mother Tongue” out west. Every pupil 
above the second grade has a copy of the school paper for 
his very own. And when I tell you that maiiy youngsters 
almost take the Eagles to bed with them, you’ll understand 
what I mean by a “School Paper.” 

With sincere good wishes, 
Frank M. Driggs, 

Superintendent. 


Prof. Driggs does not under-rate his school periodical. The 
Utah Eagle is a model School paper printed for the benefit of 
the pupils, as every page teems with news items of interest to 
them, and about them. California, Colorado, the Dakotas, 
Texas, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska are all in 
the same class in devoting the school paper to the good of 
the children for whom the school exist. Give Prof. Stevenson 
of Kansas a little more time and he will have the Star 
shining in the same firmament. The West certainly makes a 
great showing and in some respects, the Eagle leads the fligjit. 

❖ 

Here is ano.her letter from a well known school Principal 
that is too good to go into my files without its humor having 
been shared in by others: 

New York, Feb. 24, 192 1. 

My Dear Mr. Pach: — As you doubtless know as punishment 
for my absence from the joint meeting of the Convention and 
the Association at Mount Airy, I was elected President of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. 

The Vol a Bureau has become infected with rats and mice 
to an extent that threatens the destruction of all the office 
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REV. HUGH A. DALTON, S. J. 

In charge of Catholic Activities in Greater New York 


files of that organizaion. As a means of driving this vermii* 
away they have requested me to furnish them with a large 
photograph of myself which will at once scare every rat and 
mouse clear across the Potomac River. It seems appropriate- 
that you should be the man to take this photograph and I 
wonder when we can arrange for a sitting and arrange terms.- 
for monthly installmens for the payment of the photograph*. 
Please let me know immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harris Taylor, 

President American Association to Promote the ~ 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf _ 
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Costume worn at the Recent Ball of the New York Division No 2 3Z 

N. F. S. D. 


A NOBLE DEED OF MARSHAL PETAIN 

The following is a literal translation from L’Eveil des Sourds~ 
Mutes, Paris, under date of February, 1921. 

An undaunted mother living in Pas-de-Calais, having three 
deaf children, pleaded in August, 1919, to the mayor of that 
district to have her children sent to a school in Arras. After 
several months, she was informed that the council had voted to- 
appropriate a sum of money to meet the necessary expenses. 
Gladened at the thought that her three little children would 
have an education, she started for Arras with them. At Arras,, 
the authorities refused to admit them because nothing had been 
provided for them and the money set aside had not been re- 
ceived. The mother was greatly grieved, as it was the second ' 
time that she faced refusal,, and for the same reason. 

At that time Marshal Petain and Mme. Petain were stay- 
ing in Arras and paid a visit to the school. The superinten- 
dent spoke to them about the distressing situation of the mother. 
Immediately Marshal Petain confided in the hand of the super- 
intendent the necessary amount and Mme. Petain took the chil- 
dren under her guardianship. 

Needless to add that the mother’s face beamed with joy an#, 
gratitude to her benefactors. 
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“In Xanadu did Kulbla Khan 

A stately pleasure- dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea.” 

Take modern American poetry for example! Should 
_you desire the music of the harp, read the lovely lyrics of 
Sara Teasdale. The music of Masefield’s poems is like 
the notes of the cello. For the violin read the sonnets 
-of Edwin Arlington Robinson. Arthur Guiterman’s cheer- 
ful pipings are flute-like notes. For jazz there is the 
saxaphane of Yachel Lindsay, or the tambourine of Amy 
Lowell. To fall back upon the “slanguage” for an ex- 
pressive term we might say that any free verse poet 
wields a wicked drum stick. Whatever the instrument 
there’s always the player and the audience. 

We have been aroused to a semi-violent state by deaf 
friends. “Do you really like that stuff?” they inquire 
gazing at our small but hopeful collection of poetry. As 


we storm forth our answer, they remark, as if it were a 
virtue, that they never liked poetry. Liking poetry is 
like liking olives. You don’t care especially for your 
first olive. But you persevere and on reaching your 
eighth become warmly affectionate. So, it is with poetry. 
If you understand English as she is writ, go to! Read 
one poem, then eight. The first eight are always the 
hardest! But. always remember that,— 

“There is sweet music on the printed page. 

The melody of ages in enchanted spell. 

Mutely quiescent until some hand 

Shall turn the pages, thereupon to swell 
To spacious solemn harmonies, or sign 
To little whispering songs. 

This is our music. This is our's forever. 

The old sounds, the old songs we must forget 
For singing voices lost to us forever 

We may not grieve, nor even yet regret.” 


THE ARGONAUT 

By J. W. HOWSON 


HE NEW YORK INSTITUTION at 163rd Street 
faces the Hudson River. This fact must have 
deeply impressed the young instructor. Warring 
Wilkinson, as he left the school which had been, 
under the elder Peet, a training ground for his 
newer duties in the west. The expanse of water and the beauti- 
ful scene which the Fanwood 
school possesses, he naturally 
desired to duplicate insofar as 
possible in the new school to 
be established in California. 

What then was more likely than 
that the present site in Berkeley 
should be chosen? The Golden 
Gate would take the place of 
the Hudson River but to obtain 
the requisite elevation it was 
necessary to locate the school, 
not several hundred yards away 
as in the case of the New York 
school but several miles. The 
result was that not only the 
Golden Gate came into the 
perspective but also most of 
San Francisco Bay, with its 

vast stretch of shore line, and 

the cities thereon San Francisco 
and Oakland. Then as time 

wore on and population in- 

creased ) other cities sprang up 
within the view. Berkeley it- 
self became a city. The ship- 
ping as it came in through the 
Golden Gate, connecting San Francisco with all quarters of the 
globe, and the transcontinental trains as they wound their way 
along the sinuous shore, were all in plain view from the school. 

All those things were of special interest to the pupils, but to 
one little boy in particular, they were of especial interest. For 
hours he would sit and watch the trains as they went by. Too 
far away to be recognized by the casual observer, he knew them 
all by heart. Was this the Overland Limited? Was that the 
Owl? His answers were invariably correct, for didn’t he mean 
to become an engineer himself? But how was a little bov in a 
school for the deaf to become an engineer and of what use 
would engineering be to him anyway. So the little boy went 
to work in the printing office, the meantime his eves being cast 


longingly upon the school power house, wherein the institution’s 
supply of steam and electricity were generated, for that was 
before the time of long distance transmission lines. 

Eventually after much pleading and with the full doubts of the 
principal, the little boy, Clarence H. Doane, was transferred to 
the power plant. Here he remained six years, picking up the 

rudiments of steam and elec- 
trical engineering and becoming 
a valuable assistant in the run- 
ning of the plant. Upon gradua- 
tion Mr. Doane went to Los 
Angeles, where he entered all 
the large power plants, seeking 
a position, but was rejected by 
all on account of what they 
termed the "disability” of his 
deafness. It was pointed out to 
him that engineer and electri- 
cians must pass a physical exam- 
ination in order to secure a 
position. 

Unable to secure a place in 
the profession that was his life 
ambition, Mr. Doane worked for 
a time in the prescription room 
of a drug store, filling prescrip- 
tions and compounding medicine 
tables. But his old longing for 
machinery drew him away from 
this when the opportunity came 
to operate a linotype machnie in 
the Times Building. He left 
this position shortly before the 
building was blown up in the historic dynamite explosion. He 
next entered a plant handling legal paper and held the position 
of compositor there several years. Though, through his know- 
ledge of both printing and machinery, Mr. Doane was a doubly 
valuable man in any printing plant and received very remuner- 
ative wages, he decided to open a printing establishment of his 
own. This latter venture did not meet his expectations finan- 
cially and he sold out his business to the Bell Press, of Los 
Angeles, then a small concern. 

Coincidentally with the purchase of his business by the Bell 
Press, Mr. Doane entered the employ of the latter as a com- 
positor. The business of the company expanded rapidly and 
Mr. Doane rose in rank amongst the employees until he finally 




Clarence H. Doane. young I,os Angeles business man, 
wife and two children. The boy is Albert; the girl is 
Adelaide. Albert is 9 and Adelaide is 6. 
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Sunday on the terrace. Mr. and Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Lipsett. From here 
one can see the tens of thousands of pleasure cars that pass in a steady 
stream down the Peninsular road. 

obtained the position ofaioreman. When the company was incor- 
porated in 1916 he betftme one of the four stockholders The 
specialty of the Bell Press is bank check printing, approximately 
85 per cent of the banks in southern California and Arizona 
connecting with their business. Upon Mr. Doane’s shoulders 
rests the responsibility of handling this work and such com- 
mercial work as the firm may accept. In order that Mr. Doane 
may receive phone calls, a lady bookkeeper has been installed in 
the office to handle his phone calls especially. The score or so 
of employees in the firm keep seven presses busy, including a 
Miller Feeder, and the firm is looking for larger quarters. 
An interesting sidelight on the business is the printing of green- 
backs. These arrive from the bank in all denominations. The 
suit case in which they are transported is guarded by a police- 
man and two tellers. Before they enter the press for the sign- 
ature of the President and Cashier to be printed thereon, the 
greenbacks are carefully counted and the process is repeated 
as they are replaced in the suitcase, that pone may be lost. 

Mr. Doane was happily married to May F. Ikin in 1910, and 
the result of their union is two interesting children 9 and 6 
years of age. They live in their own home in an exclusive 
section of Los Angeles opposite one of the numerous little parks 
for which the city is so well known. Both Mfi.-^and Mrs. Doane 
are graduates of the California Institution. Mr. Doane has 
been twice president of Los Angeles Division, Na 27, of the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, and was the first presi- 
dent of the Sunnyside Club, one of the leading social organiza- 
tions amongst the deaf of the southern end of the state. 

The little boy that wanted to become an engineer didn’t. But 
the training which he got in engineering principles, combined 


Residence of W. fy. Gore, MiUbrac. California, on the grounds of the 
palatial D. O. Mills estate. The roof of this structure alone costs as 
much as an ordinary bungalow. 



The Mills estate has acres of lawns tended by more than a score of 
gardeners. Part of these lawns surrounds the Gore home. 


with his knowledge of printing, undoubtedly made him some- 
thing better. All of which goes to prove that in planning the 
future of our youth you never can tell exactly which is the best 
procedure to follow. Perhaps and most likely, every little bit 
helps, 

•!* v v v 

Late in January of this year, the California Institution played 
host to Mr. Thomas S. McAIoney, Superintendent of the YVest- 
ern Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, at Pittsburg, Pa. 
The object of his visit was to take a survey of the school and 
he came at the invitation of the Board of Directors. Primarily 
the survey was to determine the feasibility of separating the 
schools for the deaf and the blind. California is one of the few 
states in the Union which still maintains such a system of dual 
schools. Mr. McAloney’s complete report has not at this writ- 
ing been received by the school authorities, but no doubt it will 
recommend the separation, or at least a separate school for the 
blind upon the present grounds. That the present Legislature 
will consent to provide the necessary funds for this additional 
outlay' is hardly likely. In order to carry on even the ordinary 
functions of the state government, it will be necessary for the 
Legislature to raise additional funds running into the millions, 
and the whole state is at present seething with a contest as to- 
whether this extra money shall be raised by further taxes on. 
corporations or an* ad valorem tax on real estate. 

Besides looking' i«o the matter of separating the schools for 
the deaf and the bUniJ, Mr. McAIoney was also commissioned 
by the directors, tp mak* a general survey of all departments of 
the school. The California Institution has a long and enviable- 
record, but no scfiool can run for any length of time without 



Deaf friendi of the Gores’ on a Sunday outing. Few city dwellerg- 
have country homes and a visit to the green fields, wooded groves,, 
and Sower bedecked slopes of the Mills estate is a delight to 
all who may be thus favored. 
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fathering of the deaf as guests of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Gore. The 
fantastic head-gear and apparel are parts of native costumes 
brought from the Phillipines by the late Mrs. Alice I. Rice. 

Mrs. Gore and Mrs. Rice seated 


falling into ruts and it is to be hoped that Mr. McAloney’s 
recommendations, will, where possible, be adopted and vigor- 
ously enforced. There are none so good, either people or condi- 
tions, but what they might be better. 


Among the hordes who trudged the hills of California during 
the early days in search of precious yellow metal was Darius 
Odgen Mills. He was too good a business man and too keen 
a financier to pit his strength alone in that maelstrom of rugged 
life. For those who labored physically, he became the banker 
and over his counters passed many millions of the p.roduct of 
the cradle and the rocker and the long tom. D. O. Mills was 
a man of many parts and a shrewd investor and as wealth 
came to him he settled in San Francisco, and like others of his 
kind moved “down the peninsula” in search of a country home. 

The Mills summer home located about twenty miles south of 
San Francisco, at the railroad station known as Millbrae, is one 
of the nearest country estates to the city. Palo Alto, the former 
home of Leland Stanford, and now dedicated to the University 
which bears his name, is some miles further south. Between 
the two estates and to the west are the homes of multi-million- 
aires, into whose laps the mines and farms and commerce have 
poured the wealth of the golden state. The Mills estate is one 
of the largest of them all. The several parcels of land of 
which it is composed total some thousand acres of extremely 
valuable suburban land. Upon one of these parcels is located 
the old Mills residence, the childhood home of Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid, head of the world’s Red Cross and widow of the former 
amhasssador to Great Britain, and Odgen Mills. More than a 
score of gardeners are ‘employed in the upkeep of the grounds, 
as the place is still retained as the California home of the family. 

To the beautiful spot the deaf of the bay region are won’t 
to make almost monthly pilgrimages during the summer season, 


Deaf friends of the Gores on a Sunday Outing 


as the guests of Mr. and Mrs W. F. Gores. Mr. Gore is the 
engineer of the estate. He is a hearing man, the son of deaf 
parents, and fortunately for the deaf, made doubly so both by 
birth and marriage, is firm and constant. The beautiful bun- 
galow erected on the estate for the use of the Gores is always 
open to their friends and nothing is more delightful than a 
tramp around the estate, viewing the shrubbery which has been 
imported from all quarters of the globe, admiring the choicest 
creations of the gardener’s art, or climbing the wooded hills. 
Fortunately are the city dwellers who may escape from grime 
and dust of crowded streets to partake of the hospitality of the 
Gores and relax in the serenity of the beautiful grounds which 
surround their home. 


William Thomas Brashar 

William Thomas Brashar was born in Rock Island Jan. 16, 
1878. He became a deaf mute at the age of 8 months from 
colds of the ears. He first entered the schcal for the Deaf at 
Jacksonville, 111., at the age of 8. During his stay at school he 
was one of the stars of almost all their athletic squads. 

Leaving school at the age of 19 he started out as a printer 



WILLIAM THOMAS BRASHAR 


and made good. He kept progressing and gaining popularity. 
Having gained many friends and having made good in the 
printing trade he sought something higher up. At that time 
there was a political contest going on over the country. For 
tax collectorship, he threw his hat into the l'.ug. Immediately 
a big laugh wen: up among the people that a dummy should] 
enter the race. But .his William T. Brashar worked andt 
worked wi h all his might and main and when election day* 
came he won by a plurality of over 5000. He proved the best 
and most efficient tax collector the City of Rock Island ever} 
had and held this office for one year. Returning to private^ 
life, he worked at the Rock Island Plow Co., until a few years 
ago when he got tired of the life in a small town and moved to 
Chicago where he has been the last three and half years, 
until death took him on the 19th of January, 1921. He was 
popular and well loved by all who knew him. He married 
Miss Laura Vern Mills, a young deaf girl in Davenport, over 
15 years ago. He was president of the Tri-Citv Gallaudei 
Club, which later became Davenport Divison No. 59 N. F. S. D. 
He was a member of the Silent A. Club and the Pas-a-Pa» 
Club, was president of Chicago chapter No. 1. I. A. D. and 
very recently elected Treasurer of Chicago Divison No 1., 
N. F. S. D. 
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JUST TALKS 


By Mrs. J. C. HOWARD 




Snap-shots of prominent deaf persons at the 

I’d like to ask any one of you: how can 
rson, after years of idleness | sit down and 
r write up a good page for your entertain- 
lt can’t be done in this case, so I am beg- 
borrowing and even stealing “dope" lrom 
others. Success crowns effort and it may be that before June 
I’ll say something worth while if I try hard enough. 

Louis C. Minette, recently accepted enlistment in the U. 

S. Marine Corps at Tusla, Okla., said that his mother was 
an American who married a Frenchman in Italy. He was born 
on a ship flying the Spanish colors while lying in the English 
Channel. At the age of five his parents died in Sweden, and 
he was adopted by a German, who brought him to America. 
His adopted father is not a naturalized citizen. 

“Would you class him as “the man without a country?” 
asked the recruiting sergeant. 

“Man without a country nothing,” said the sergeant, “I’d 
•class him as a league of nations.” 


THE HIGHBROW SAYS— 

“Jeu d’esprit” instead of “joke,” 

“Indigent" instead of “broke,” 

“Ridicule” instead of “guy,” 

“Fabricate” instead of “lie,” 

“Currency” instead of “cash,” 

'Pot Pourri” instead of “hash,” 

“Darnosel” instead of “dame,” 

"Resolute” instead of “game,” 

“Nutriment” instead of “meal, ' 

“Disavow” instead of “squeal,” 

“Rendezvous” instead of “joint,” 

“Designate” instead of “point,” 

“Variance” instead of “scrap,” 

“Countenance” instead of “map ” 

“Beverage” instead of “drink,” 

“Nictitate” instead of “wink,” 

“Strategem” instead of “trick,” 

“Indisposed” instead of “sick,” 

“Hesitate” instead of “stall,” 

“Reprimand” instead of “bawl,” 

“Inurbane” instead of “tough,” 

Then we lowbrows cry, "ENOUGH.” 

Harold Seton, in Cartoons Magazine. 

We are beginning to strongly suspect H. F. George, of Illi- 
nois, of having tendencies toward the oral method. While the 
crowd was gathered on the dock at Tashmoo Park, Detroit 
waiting for the boat, he was seen to remark that the sign lau- 



N. A. D. Convention in Detroit. Guess Who? 

guage was of no use to any one in a jam like that. The 
answer he got was that the oral method was of no use either 
except by the touch system and we didn’t see any one taking 
instruction or practising it. 


The joke on the Irish seem to improve with telling. There 
may be some of us, if we stop to figure it out, who are in the 
same fix as Pat. 

Pat worked for a Dutchman and one day asked for an in- 
crease in pay. The Dutchman replied : “If you are worth it 
I will be pleased to give it to you. Now let us see what 

you do in a year, Pat. We have 365 days in a year; you sleep 

eight hours every day which makes 122 days you sleep. This 
taken from 365 leaves 243. Now you have eight hours recrea- 
tion every day, which makes 122 days. This taken from 243 
leaves 121 days. We have fifty-two Sundays in a year which: 
you have off, leaving you sixty-nine days. You have fourteen 
days’ vacation, take this off and you have fifty-five days left. 
You don’t work on Saturday afternoons; this makes twenty-six 
days in a year. Take this off and you have twenty-nine days 

left. Now, Pat, you allow one and one-half hours for meals, 

which total twenty-eight days. Take this off and you have ont 
day left. I always give you St. Patrick’s Day off, so I ask 
vcu, Pat, are you entitled to a raise?” 

Pat then answered: “Well, what the devil have I been doing 
then?” 


Henry Ford may have thought he started something when he 
reduced the price of his car but it was the N. A. D. that set 
him the good example by reducing their life membership fee. 
That started the ball a-rolling. 
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Getting The Best of Life and How to Do It 

By BOB WHITE 


ORKED hard all winter, haven’t you? 

But now summer is approaching, the season 
of vacation, hot, sweltering, and the very 
atmosphere seems to sap your vitality. 
Before you know it, you realize that you 
reed a rest; you must let your body as well as your 
mind relax. And this can only be done by getting away 
from the everyday scenes and humdrum which you have 
Been accustomed to. 

It matters not to me who you are, or what your station 
in life is, it will be a mighty hard task for you to convince 
me you cannot get away from your business for a week or 
so, in order to satisfy that longing in your heart — the long- 
ing for the mountains and the streams. 

You say your business would “go to the dogs.” Or, you 
may have that fool idea in your head that there is no one 
to fill your place while you are gone. You know and I 
Tcnow that there’s not a position in this world which cannot 
Be filled just as well as you do it yourself. If you should 
<lrop dead tomorrow, the very next day the other fellow 
would step in and take it. So don’t go around with an 
, overrated idea of your own importance in this world. 

Old Mother Nature tells us that we should mentally and 
physically relax in the open air in some form. I don’t care 
Bow husky you are, and how you brag about not having a 
sick day in your life, there is one thing sure, and that is 
3mur time is coming just as sure as the undertaker is wait- 
ing your turn. 

Maybe it’s the love of money that keeps you back; play- 
ing the “hog.” no doubt, riding around in a high priced car, 
■dabbling in stocks or real estate. But how satisfactory are 
the rewards thus obtained when, at the sacrifice of health, 
the later hours of life are haunted by futile regrets. 

Perhaps your idea of a vacation is a week at Atlantic 
City, Asbury Park or some of the other resorts along the 
Atlantic coast, but its not mine. What you want to do is 
to get away from civilization just as far as you can. There 
are innumerable islands in the Delaware river in the north- 
-ern- part of New Jersey; there are the Adirondacks; the 
Poconos and many other places where you can pitch your 
tent all summer if you want to. You cannot tell me that 
you’re an outdoorsman unless you tell me you have 
camped; roughed it for a week, at least. It’s the only way 
to get close to Nature and the Great Outdoors. 

Fishing is fast becoming the universal recreation both to 
the young and the old and the rich and the poor. Taken 
altogether there is no other sport which is so conductive to 
a brighter outlook upon life, and the joy of living. By fish- 
ing I mean where you are not compelled to go home to 
your Ostermoor every night. I mean where you have only 
a strip of canvas between you and the stars, and your bed is 
one of spruce or balsam boughs as far from civilization as 
you possibly can get. You never will be initiated into the 
mysterious influences of the outdoor until you have burned 
vour fingers and had your eyes full of smoke bending over 
the campfire. 

There is nothing in this world that will make the blood 
tingle thru your veins like hooking a trout. You will see 
a flash of silver and gold when he darts out from under a 
Tock leaving the water in his eagerness to take the fly, and 
the rush he made right after he was hooked. And thus it 
goes on the whole livelong day, one trout after another is 
Booked and safely stowed away in your creel, and then, as 
the sun is sinking behind the distant peaks, giving the sur- 
rounding country a dull reddish tint, you wend your way 


back to camp, tired out, ravenously hungry but successful. 
And you realize it ere you know it that such a day spent 
along the stream, out in the free and open, has done you 
more good than all the cure-alls in the drug store just 
around the corner. Ask your doctor. Even he will tell 
you just what I do. 

I’ve fished in the waters of the east for black bass and 
pike, and am fully aware of all their habits, in fact, I was 
the first to introduce artificial bait in the waters of the 
Delaware river. Here in the west most all my fishing is 
for trout. Most authorities say that the trout is the wariest 
fish that swims, but for myself I do not think so, but under 
certain conditions, it may be so. Last summer on my trip 
to the Grand Mesa Lakes, they were so numerous and bold 
that you could stand at the edge of the lake and dip them 
out with a net, and, mind you. they were mighty fine ones 
at that. 

Most anyone that knows anything about fishing can 
catch trout, for in my opinion they are one of the 
easiest kind to catch, so I’m not dwelling at length 
upon the proper equipment to use in catching them. In 
fact, any old kind of tackle will do the work. If you 
cannot cast a fly, get some of the old standbys — the angle 
worm, plenty of them, with a few grasshoppers to keep 
the trout interested. 

A good twelve-ounce army duck tent will withstand the 
severest storms, and is dependable in every way. A few 
folding cots and a good camp stove and cooking equipment 
are all that you need. 

In. all my trips here in the west I have always used my 
“Airtube” camp mattress, equipped with tent, and find 
it to be one of the most comfortable and economical 
conveniences I’ve ever had. It does away with erecting a 
tent, and can be folded and stored in a very small space, 
two or three of them being easily carried on the running- 
boards of an auto. While the cost of them in somewhat 
in excess of a tent. I would advise all who intend making 
a camping trip to invest in the “Airtube mattress, for 
I’ve used them exclusively in all my trips the past six years, 
and know I’m safe in recommending them. 

If you are in search of a real vacation, where there are 
trout, and lots of them; where the mountains stretch out 
before you hundreds and hundreds of miles; where the 
scenery is. said .to be the grandest in the world, according 
to my own opinions as well as those' who have traveled 
more than 1 have. I do not hesitate to say “Come to 
Colorado.” 

If I can be of any use to anyone in giving information, re 
lative to the best fishing resorts, camping sites in the Na- 
tional Forest Reserves, or anything pertaining to the- 
West I am at their command. 

This season I am planning to spend my vacation in 
what is said to be the wildest and least settled part of the 
state — into a country where timber wolves and bear, and 
in fact, all kinds of wild game stalk about in broad day- 
light; and where the trout waters are virgin. 

And in parting until another harvest moon comes again; 
let me say a few words, again, just as I did last summer. 

The words are not quoted, for they are my own. They 
are part of the same I wrote. 

My personal philosophy is of small interest to the world, 
nevertheless in my writings to the Silent Worker I have 
just said what I wished to. to hundreds in all parts of the 
country; talked to those I never expect to meet; but thru 
whom, I hope, the seed of the Great Outdoors may be 
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spread as by the winds of the mountains and of the prai- 
ries. 

Have 1 not one word, then to say, after so many thou- 
sands? 

Yes, it is this! 

There is Peace among the moutains and in the forests ; 
Purity in each running brook; Good Cheer in the leaping, 
crakling flame of the camp fire; Truth in the flowers and 
the trees; Solitude in the mountains and in the canons; 
Rest among the pines and spruce; Comradeship in dog 


and horse; Life and Health in the Great Outdoors. 

The evening shadows are upon the mountains; the hills 
grow dark, but we will not build another camp fire to- 
gether until another Harvest Moon has come again; for 
the time has come to part. 

And in the meantime, a straight trail and fair weather 
to you. 

Embers! 

Ashes!! 


The Deaf in the World of Invention 
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WHAT ONE AMBITIOUS DEAF-MUTE HAS 

ACCOMPLISHED 

John B. Johnson entered the Minnesota School for the Deaf 
in the fall of 1885. He was a humble farmer’s boy from the 
extreme northwestern corner of Minnesota. He was just an 
ordinary boy, with no special indications of genius. He was of 
a quiet and studious nature, but had little opportunity to grati- 
fy it while at school. He completed his school course with- 
credit in 1895, and then went back to the farm. There, as the 
years passed, he gradually developed a mechanical skill that 
has enabled him to set up in business with a shop of his own. 
He is entirely a self-taught mechanic, for all his present skill 
has been acquired through his own study, experiments, and 
practice. He can repair autos, tractors, and other kinds of 
machinery. He is especially skilled in electrical work, and can 
rebuild batteries that others would consign to the scrap heap. As- 
a specimen of his work, he sent his teacher at Faribault a 
Christmas present in the form of a toy electric motor, about 
six inches high, equipped with a propeller. When connected, 
with dry cells this motor runs smoothly and steadily. He made- 
it all himself in his shop, and can make similar motors on a 
much larger scale. His workshop and garage are located at 
Roseau, Roseau County, Minnesota. 
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PORTLAND INVITATION 

Portland, Oregon, March 7, 1921. 

Dear Editor: — National Associations of the deaf will 
hold conventions in the year before or after 1925, in which 
latter year the Atlantic Pacific Highways and Hydroelec- 
tric exposition will be held at Portland. The capital stock 
authorized is $5,000,000 and the preliminary steps have 
been undertaken to begin work at once. Portland has 
been noted for the success of its world fairs and for its 
hospitality. Past experience has shown the crowds at 
world faEs to be cosmopolitan and to run into the mil- 
lions, and transportation has been cheap with long stop- 
overs. Future transportation by aero, auto, rail or water 
will be as cheap if not cheaper, and will call for ample 
stop-over privileges. Why not have the national organ 
ization of the deaf meet at Portland in 1925 during the 
fair? Why not give one the rare opportunity of taking 
in all the conventions in that time, with the consequent 
saving in expense incident to the reduced rates prevalent? 
Thousands who would never visit beyond the central parts 
of the United States, would gladly avail themselves of 
the chance, with sight-seeing trips additional into the 
wonderlands of the inter mountain, coastal and Alaska 
regions. The climate during the tenure of the fair likely 
from May into December, vrill be mild and pleasant. By 
saving your pennies, dimes and dollars from now into 1925 
the trip will be possible to all, and will be never regretted 
or forgotten. Think it over and help the matter along. 

Theodore Christian Mueller 


THE FUNNY SIDE OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
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His cartoons form the spice of life at Gallaudet College, where their appearance on the Reading Room door 
furnishes a weekly laugh. “Jacob Cohen, College Cartoonist" he is called, and he hails from Illinois. 
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The Deaf in the World of Art 


PHILADELPHIA 

By JAMES S. REIDER 


H INCE the "movie” craze has taken such a hold 
upon all classes of people, there seems to be a 
marked decrease in other forms of entertainment, 
especially those given by churches, societies, and 
other organizations in the effort to obtain finan- 
cial aid for their needs. There seemed to be a never-ending 
variety and number of these money-making affairs. While 
they have not entirely disappeared, their frequency is noticeably 
less. In the case of the deaf, to whom we refer in particular, 
there are fewer lectures by able persons; ditto, recitations. 
The eloquent Dr. Thomas F. Fox, the inimitable Prof. W. G. 
Jones, and scores of other deaf leaders of acknowledged ability 
are mostly looked upon now to grace convention platforms. 
And why? Some will say because the “movie” has swept 
them off the platform as a greater attraction. This may seem 
plausible. But will the same persons argue that the deaf do not 
profit by lectures and high-class recitations and that the majority 
of them would readily sacrifice those forms of entertainment 
for the pleasures of the “movie.” We hold a negative opinion 
as to that. Undoubtedly, the movie is a great attraction, enjoyed 
by the old as well as the young, but not all things are possible 
by it. It has its peculiar pleasure as a lecture has its special 
use, and neither one should be allowed to supplant the other. 
For one, we would prefer the movie for pleasure or to drive 
away the blues and for illustrative helps, and lectures for enter- 
tainment, instruction and profit. We refuse to believe that a 
lecture or a good recitation will not be appreciated by or be pro- 
fitable to the deaf, even in these days of the abnormal popular- 
ity of the movie. There is room for both forms of entertainment 
and the desires of the educated deaf are so varied that they 
will have both or even more. This has been proved again and 
again by the few lectures in different localties that have been 
reported in the deaf press from time to time. The Rev. John 
H. Kent has been giving series of lectures at St. Ann’s Church, 
New York City, for some years which according to reports. 


have been very well attended and appreciated. At the close- 
of one of these series, Rev. Mr. Kent was presented with a 
valuable gold watch as a substantial appreciation of his efforts 
to entertain his people. The Rev. F. C. Smielau, of Pennsy- 
lvania, has found out that when he prepares a lecture that 
will interest and instruct and entertain the deaf, he will be 
asked to repeat it in many localities. Rev. Dr. Cloud, of St. 
Louis, writes “Our monthly lectures on current topics are very 
popular— attracting Romanists, Hebrews, Lutherans and others 
who do not attend our services. The attendance at lectures of 
that kind averages nearly two hundred.” In the field of the 
hearing we may cite that the Rev. Dr. Russel H. Conwell 
(Baptist) has delivered his celebrated lecture on “Acres of 
Diamonds” over five thousand times around the country, and 
he continues to get calls to deliver the same lecture. 

Now, these few instances are telling in themselves and prove 
that lectures, high class readings or recitations, talks on current 
topics, and most all other kinds of good entertainments will 
ever maintain a hold upon the educated masses, deaf or hear- 
ing, be the popularity of the movie what it may. They seem 
to show further that the fear that lectures, etc, have lost the 
charm ol being profitable events is unwarranted by the facts, 
and those who allow their judgment be swayed by it exhibit 
a weakness and want of confidence that unfits them to guide 
the deaf in their efforts for advancement. By all means, let 
us have lectures, more lectures, and plenty of them. Self edu- 
cation and advancement is imposed upon a great majority of 
the deaf after school and it would seem then that lectures are 
of far more value to them than the “movie.” Movie shows 
can be seen at almost any hour of the day, but lectures are 
sparse and, when arranged, should be prized by a happy antici- 
pation of the value that may be gained of them, or else a good- 
opportunity is lost, perhaps, forever. 

I he above remarks were inspired by an opinion expressed: 
to us some time ago and they may be taken as our reply. 
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Our comment on The Deaf Ministry in the March issue 
Brought us explanatory communications from two of the clergy. 
Both, however, contained nothing new to us, except a little 
additional history. We appreciate what these writers, have to 
say about the discontinuance of holding conferences of church 
workers ; but we nevertheless think that a way should be found 
either to revive them or to adopt some other plan of working 
together for the greater recognition of the work among the 
deaf and the deaf ministry itself. Our deaf missionaries may 
be able to get along without holding conferences, but it is not 
the modern way of doing things, i. e, the progressive way. 
Was not the secret of the late Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet'a 
unequalled success in endowing both St. Ann’s Church for Deaf 
Mutes and the Gallaudet Home mainly attributable to his untir- 
ing habit of presenting the cause of the deaf to the people of New 
York whenever the slightest opportunity offered itself? The late 
Rev. Mr. Syle had to overcome considerable opposition before he 
succeeded in opening the door of the ministry to the deaf, and 
again in establishing All Soul’s Church for the Deaf. What can 
not church conferences of the deaf do in a like way — in champion- 
ing the cause of the deaf? If one man can not equal the deeds 
of Dr. Gallaudet or of Mr. Syle in this age, a group of earnest 
church workers may be able to do a lot of good. Some of the 
former conferences were attended by a Bishop. Bishops Potter, 
of New York, and Howe, of Central Pennsylvania were two 
■of them. Their presence and the addresses they made gave 
the conferences additional importance. The work among the 
deaf needs the help, inspiration and encouragement of all the 
Bishops it can enlist in its favor, and the deaf clergy can not 
impress the need of the work on them better than by associating 
in a body and showing their personality. 


“The Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia, the pioneer or- 
ganization of its kind in the world, announced plans for a cam- 
paign to raise funds to purchase a club house yesterday. The 
club was organized two years ago, and has occupied a house 
at 1606 Locust street. The sum of $50,000 is needed to pur- 
chase the building the club now occupies and thus provide a 
permanent home for the organization. 

The purpose of the club is to teach lip-reading, or speech- 
reading, as they call it, to persons who are deaf, and when 
organized with eighty members it was the only club of its kind 
in existence. 

Since its inception the movement has become nation-wide, 
other clubs being established in large cities from coast to coast. 
The Philadelphia club now has more than sfcven hundred mera- 
Bers. A special feature of the club’s work is the teaching of 
speech-reading to ex-soldiers who lost their hearing durng the 
war. At present twenty-five soldiers are members .” — Public 
Ledger — March 2, 1921. 


On March 11th. the same paper contained the following 
-editorial: 


HELPING THE DEAF 


When the Speech-Reading Club was started in Philadelphia, 
two years ago, it was the only club of the kind anywhere. Its 
aim was to promote sociability among deaf persons and 
enable them to read the lips. Now the club numbers 700 mem- 
bers, and its example has spread from sea to sea. The present 
effort is to acquire as a perman<bt possession the Locust street 
house now rented by the organization, and those aware of the 
helpful effort will gladly lend a 'hand. 

Such facility is often acquired in the art of reading the lips 
that it is impossible to tell who is deaf and who is not when 
those who have become proficient meet those who hear. A 
number of soldiers who lost their hearing in the war have join- 
■ed the organization and are making rapid progress. 

The movement represented by this club is in step with the 
forward march of an era not content to allow remediable social 
■conditions to stand unchallenged. As in other ameliorative 
•efforts, Philadelphia has taken the initiative and has pointed 
the way. 

The North American had this to say regarding the project: 

Plans for the purchase of a $50,000 clubhouse were complet- 
ed yesterday by the Speech Reading Club of Philadelphia, 1606 
Locust street. The campaign is under the direction of Miss 
Cora E. Kinzie. Contributions include: Mrs. N. Todd Porter, 


Jr., Montclair, N. J. $1000; Miss Marie Eisenlohr, $1000; 
Misses Kinzie, $1000; Mrs. Bruce Ford, $500; Albanus Smith, 
$500, and Miss Louise Holman, $100. 

Another feature of the meeting was an address by Miss 
Gertrude Bergen, lip-reader, and teacher at the William Penn 
High School, who entertained with the story of Mark Twain’s 
early life. Her ability is so perfected it is possible for an 
individual who has never studied the art of lip-reading to 
understand her. 

The club has free instruction classes in speech reading in 
the evening for people who cannot afford to pay for regular 
instruction. Entertainment is provided constantly There are 
thirteen departments that cover all phases of work for people 
afflicted in this manner. The Baldwin Locomotive Works is 
co-operating. 

The club is the pioneer organization of its kind devoted to 
the welfare of those who have become deafened in adult life. 
It is composed of 1000 members. 

There are also Americanization classes teaching foreigners 
who are deaf. They study the common branches of English 
by means of the simplest primers and lip-reading. 

As may be noted the above club is exclusively for adults 
as now organized, those who have become more or less deaf- 
ened by age or other causes. But graduates of deaf schools 
who desire to improve their lip-reading by association and 
practice with the members of the Club are also admitted. A 
few of our local deaf are availing themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. The growth of this club will be watched with interest. 


Rev. C. O. Dantzer, Pastor of All Souls’ Church for the 
Deaf, is granted about five months leave of absence from May 
15th for the recuperation of his health. He will probably 
spend all or most of that time at his bungalow in Wildwood, 
N. J. Although he will not be far from Philadelphia then, 
he is to be perfectly carefree, the Church to be in charge of 
the Lay-Readers; who will call in help when necessary or 
desired. 


DEAF MAN OWNS LARGEST SQUAB PLANT 
George W. Veditz, a deaf man in Colorado has the largest 
exclusive squab plant in the west. He supplies the tables of the 
three hotels in that state and its two foremost clubs. Besides 
this work he does considerably in the poultry line and has al- 
ready 1000 chicks started for the season. Mr. Veditz is a 
Gallaudet College man. Mr. Veditz is a man of varied literary 
attainments and one of the most versatile writers in this country. 


— Wisconsin Times. 



Mr. and Mrs. B. T. Wilson, parents of Mrs. W. W. 
McLean of Atlanta, Ga., who celebrated their Golden 
Wedding anniversary on March 2nd. 
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You are a bachelor, Ragna, boy, 

And I‘m a married man, 

My wife — she’s married, too — what joy 
As o’er your page we scan! 

You know a darn sight more than we 
Of things you do not know, 

Unless you’ve been a-tripping free 
Where fair primroses grow; 

You know the blushing maiden’s heart, 
The widow’s liver bile, 

The husband’s joy — the wifely’s art, 

The money-pulling smile; 

You know the sort of maidens men 
Should pick to fry their eggs ; 

You tell the maidens, now and then, 

It pays to have good legs. 

You warn the ones that take the plunge 
Into the double yoke, 


(Apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 

It you can smile when you have lost your hearing 
Cut off from all the noisy world around; 

If you can sense the tales and words endearing; 

The songs and music in the world of sound: 

If you must write each word you would be saying. 
For want of speech to boldly speak your way; 
If you find crowds impatient or delaying, 


If you can freely think and hold opinion, 

Which all call wrong through ignorance and fear, 
And still not feel that you are Fate's sad minion, 

Nor think the wjorld is cold, or life is drear: 


If you should meet some girl, and marry. 

And in your home reign peace and hope sublime — 
The joys of the millennium will not tarry, 

But swift descending bless you for all time! 

If in her smile you find your greatest pleasure, 

Her sweet contentment grows when you are nigh, 
While in domestic bliss and studious leisure, 

The hours uncounted come, uncounted fly. 


If ypu can smile at unkind jests about you. 

And let them pass with dignity and grace; 

To bravely strive, not heeding fools who flout you, 
You’ll come out far ahead in Time’s drear race, 
If you can view in life all that seems fhissing, 

Yet count vour world as full and feel repaid; 
Still aiming high, and all needless fears dismissing, 
For such as you my man, the world was made! 

Edward E. Ragna. 
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Are You a Producer? 

Do not be a parasite, a slacker, a load for others to 
carry. Carry your own burdens and give the other fel- 
low a helping hand. 

A French philosopher once said: “There are three class- 
es of people, thieves, beggars and producers.” To which 
one do you belong. The man who receives without pro- 
ducing is a beggar whether he be rich or poor. When 
he takes from others without giving them value in return 
he js a thief. 

***** 

Economic laws are just as certain and severe in their 
punishments as are the laws of health or any laws of 
nature. If a person lives beyond his inentp*' ♦We will 
be a day of reckoning. If one receives more than he 
earns there will also be a day of settlement. Every nor- 
mal human being should produce more than he consumes 
He should produce more than enough to pay for his early 
education and training and for his years of retirement and 
leave a balance for humanity. If he leaves the world 
with a deficit, that means others must make good his 
shortcomings and that is being a slacker. A man who is 
a man demands the right to produce more than he re- 
ceives. The progress of human civilization is based on 
this principle. 

* * * * * 

There are many records of degenerate families, the 
■one most quoted being the Jute family with over a 
thousand descendants from the orginal pair, all of whom 
Are outcasts, criminals, beggars and thieves and non? of 
whom were self-respecting, self-supporting human beings. 
During the same generation, the Jonathan Edwards family 
had over a thousand descendants from the original pair, 
none of whom had ever been convicted of a crime and all 


of whom had been leading statesmen, bankers, preachers, 
and business men of the various communities of the Un- 
ited States. The Jute family was a great burden upon 
society. They filled the almshouses, the asylums, the 
prisons, and required considerable attention from the 
police. The Edwards family had to foot the bill. Yet, 
such human outcasts as the Jutes demand the right to 
run society and want to throw their leaders overboard. 

Heredity 

Heredity is a subject which requires years of hard 
study to comprehend. Many brilliant men are devoting 
their lives to the investigation of it. Numerous definite 
principles have come to light in the past ten years. 
Many more will be disclosed in the next decade. Some 
of these principles apply only to groups and not to any 
individual. 

The inheritance of color-blindness is' a good example 
of a definite but rather exceptional law-. Color-blind- 
ness consists of the inability of an individual to distin- 
guish between red and green and it is much more common 
among men than women. 

“A color-blind man married to a normal woman will have 
only normal children of either sex. The sons will never have 
color-blind progeny by women with normal vision, but the 
daughters, though married to normal men, will transmit color- 
blindness to one-half of their sons. If, morever, a daughter 
mates with a color-blind man, as might frequently happen in 
marriage between cousins, on the average one-half of her 
daughters as well as one-half of her sons will be abnormal.” • 

In the light of all this, how 7 knowingly w-e express our 
judgment, how- lightly w-e set aside all view-s w hich differ 
w-ith our preconeived and prejudiced opnions — opinions 
which have no foundation other than a few- isolated and 
scattered cases we may have superficially observed and 
which are of no scientific value. 

On the other hand, many people having but a very 7 
superficial knowledge of the law-s of heredity, are ever 
ready to aid hasty and harsh legislation. The deaf may 
be the victims of such cruel law-s. It is time to get busy, 
to study the subject carefully, to collect reliable statis- 
tics, and to combat with logical, scientific data instead 
of giving vent to uncontrolled bitterness. The w-orks of 
Dr. Fay and Dr. Bell have been most helpful. Why not 
follow them up? Mr. DeLand has warned us of the 
danger. Why cannot some deaf student make this his 
life’s w 7 ork? 

Not Indifferent 

The deaf, on leaving school and taking up life’s duties, 
complain that they find the hearing people indifferent 
and the world a very cold proposition. It must be remem- 
bered that public school children have the very 7 same ex- 
perience and if anything find it colder because they have 
not had the advantage of good industrial training- But 
the fact that the hearing and the deaf alike have the same 
experience is partly the fault of the schools. The schools 
have been too much of a world unto themselves. The 

♦Inbreeding and Outbreeding by East and Jones — Lippincott. 
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pupils have been helped too much. They have been play- 
ing life instead of living life. 

A New Book 

The Silent Worker was gfeatly pleased to receive 
a copy of “The Heavens” and “The Making of Matter,” 
written by Dr. J. C. Harris, Superintendent of the 
Georgia School for the Deaf. “The Making of Matter” 
is intended for the opening chapter of a book which will 
soon be on the market entitled “The Making of the Uni- 
verse.” It has been approved by several of America’s 
greatest physicists and chemists. 

This is the first serious attempt to prepare material 
for advanced classes of deaf pupils on astronomy and 
allied subjects. The book fills a long felt want in Ameri- 
can school books as it will be valuable to the public 
schools. Dr. Harris is to be congratulated not only on 
the simplicity and accuracy of his work but for the inter- 
esting manner in which the subject is presented. 


Reliable Brokerage Business 

Although Mr. Samuel Frankenheim had been in the 
business as a bond salesman for twelve years, he was not 
given the status of a broker until 1915, when he was in- 
vited to participate in the greatest syndicate ever formed 
in this country to float a foreign loan that of the $500,- 
000,000 Angelo-French 5% External Loan due 1920, and it 
was successfully financed. This huge loan was paid off 
in October 15, 1920. the date of the maturity and gave an 
enormous inpetus to the business life of the United States. 

Mr. Frankenheim then participated in many subsequent 
syndicates, among which the most important were Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co.. General Electric Co., Federal Land 
Bank, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co., Kingdom of Italy, Government of Switzer- 
land. and American Agricultural Chemical Co. Although 
always a correspondent of Lee, Higginson & Company 
and supposed to advance its interests to the best of his 
ability, he is empowered to sell securities financed by 
great financial institutions like J. P. Morgan and Co., 
Guaranty Trust Co., National City Bank, Kuhn, Loeb and 
Co., First National Bank and others. 

At the age of 40, he retired from active business and 
then travelled extensively and thus acquired inside know- 
ledge of commercial activities in almost every civilized 
country. He settled himself at home, but idleness soon 
palled on his mind, so he engaged himself in business 
again with the uppermost thought of protecting his num- 
erous friends throughout the country from foolish in- 
vestments. At that time so many wildcat schemes were 
put out to bequile out the hard-earned dollar from its 
safe nest. Too many of the deaf bit the varicolored bait 
and then rued the day and it moved Mr. Frankenheim to 
go in business for the sole purpose of advising his friends 
as to how their money should be invested, not necessarily 
in bonds but in real estate matters or business vent- 
ures. Mr. Frankenheim himself is a considerable real 
estate owner and has frequently advised his friends and 
customers to diversify their investments as widely as pos- 
sible. With him, it was not always a good idea to put 
all the eggs in one basket. 

He succeeded to a great extent to prevent many people 
from going to Wall Street for the purpose of speculation. 


He always advised them to stay away from Wall Street 
although he himself spends his working hours there and. 
has seen and known enough what is transpiring. Sad to 
comment, many of them still persist after having sus- 
tained losses with hopes against hopes to retrieve them 
only get deeper in that mire of financial disasters. 

It is an amazing fact that with large banks dotting al- 
most every district in any big city and not to mention 
banking investment houses here and there, some people 
would part with their money and invest in what they prac- 
tically know nothing about except to drink in what those 
rascally dealers in worthless stocks gave them, when in 
a few minutes had they taken the trouble they could have 
asked for advice on this stock of that. Many thousands 
of dollars had been frittered away, not only in worthless 
securities, but also in real estate and business ventures. 
This real estate is usually situated amongst sand dunes or 
tree stumps. 

Mr Frankenheim, in a sense, feels great responsibility 
for the safety and security of investments he advised his 
friends and customers to take up, and for the last few 
years, his business has amounted to several hundred thou- 
sands of dollars annually. Every dollar of it earned 
interest from the moment it was invested. Every dollar 
was returned to the owner when this or that security was 
sold and with accrued interest. 

Mr. Frankenheim points with pardonable pride to his- 
record of selling nearly $100,000 of Liberty bonds and 
Victory notes and about $20,000 of War-Savings Stamps. 

“If a man can make a better book, preach a better ser- 
mon, or make a better mousetrap than his neighbor, though 
he build his house in the woods, the world will make a> 
beaten path to his door.” — Emerson. 


Teamwork 

Why are some teachers more influential with the pupil* 
than others? Why is it that the pupils consider it a favor to 
please certain teachers and the very reverse with others? Is 
it not due to the fact that the favored teachers are more like 
companions to the pupils than teachers in the strict sense of 
the word? Some teachers take their positions entirely too 
seriously and in consequence are to the pupil more like police- 
men than freinds and companions. They cause the pupil to 
believe that the rules of the school are for the sole benefit of 
the teacher when the truth is the rules inhere to the structure 
of the school. Those teachers believe in excessive supervision. 
This when translated into truth means that the pupils progress 
is limited by the time the teacher has to inspect all the items of 
the pupils’ work. They are strong exponents of dignity in the 
extreme sense. They believe extreme dignity will beget the 
pupils respect. They shun the pupils’ society. They positively 
decline to do anything outside of the school-room. Why should 
they mingle with the pupils any more than is necessary? In- 
deed why should they? Are not they paid to teach only? And* 
besides will they not be lowering their dignity in the eyes of 
the pupil? 

This principle tends to produce in the tender, fertile brain> 
of the young pupil the silly notion that the school is conducted 
for the benefit of the teacher and nothing else. The pupils 
must be afforded an environment in which they may act na- 
turally if the deductions about child behavior are to be sound. 
Deductions based on child behavior in an environment whiclr 
encourages counterfeiting will be counterfeit deductions. 

The teacher should be a companion and a friend rather 
than a policeman. “A pupil must be a creator, with the tea- 
cher, of the school, if, as the common possession of both, the 
school is to be loved by both.” This principle makes the 
teacher a member of the boys’ gangs, H and of the girls’ sets. 
And in so being a member the teacher and the pupil becomr 
teammates. They pull together for the benefit of the school- 
And we all know that no school is a success without team-work- 
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Types of Children of Deaf Parents 



FRANCES AND BESTY TALBOT TEDDY Tr 

Children of Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Talbot, Dallas, Texas. (6 months otd and weighing *33 'pounds.) Son of Mr. and 

Ages, 1- and 13 Mrs. Theodore V. Ercoliani of Pittsfield, Mass. 


CULINARY VOCABULARY 


By J. P. GRUET 


B EYING that inner impulse, you have enter- 
ed the little restaurant or perhaps one of the 
“hig chain” of little restaurants of the busy 
city at its busiest hour. Being in luck, you 
grab the just vacated table, and, removing 
what articles of dress necessary, proceed to survey sur- 
roundings with a dignified aspect. Satisfying curiosity 
and assuring yourself inwardly that you are content, your 
next intelligent act is to consult the menu. And, before 
you have reviewed the list or decided on any particular 
thing, friend waiter is present to annoy you. You make 
a quick stab at a certain item, hold it up to him, if ac- 
companied by best friend, thrust two fingers into the air 
or offer further gestures indicating a service for two. 
Friend waiter turns abruptly. Your embarrassment, if 
any, goes with him. You are composed and stare straight 
ahead at best friend, but, did you hear it? Friend waiter 
has roared over your head at a little fat man peeking 
out a little square opening in the rear: “Brand the steer, 
two!” If you have heard it, very likely you are looking 
foolish or suppressing a grin. Looking down the aisle 
perhaps you can behold friend cook usually more en- 
grossed in yourself from his little window than his gas- 
jets and the two pieced ‘ df> beef-steak you have ordered. 
But, let us hear more of friend waiter's remarks as orders 
rush in. 

“Draw one!” roars the great voice at the window. 


Naturally you wonder one what? As it is more the 
cook’s concern than ours let us watch him. He has a 
cup under a steaming faucet and a^ds a dash of milk. 
Apparently a cup of coffee r Correct. 


“In the dark!” comes a next order. Cook knows and 
prepares a cup of coffee without milk. Some customers 
want it so and get it. 

“Moo Moo!” What hard? Maybe a cow does not bawl 
exactly like friend waiter, but a glass of milk is passed 
out. 

“All wool strong!” This from a far-off corner and we 
wonder. The cook reaches across to a kettle and la- 
dles out a fair' helping of mutton stew perhaps for some 
Englishman. “Strong! signifies an extra supply of .onions 
served with it. Had waiter roared “dough-boys!” the 
cook would have put in dumplins. 

“Brown three!” Cook tips a large pitcher and we have 
three round patches of batter browning nicely under 
the flame. Griddle-cakes, and, if you are pretty, cook 
will do his best. 

“Sinkers!” Cook passes out three fried doughnuts for 
somebody's coffee. Doubtless they are intended to be 
filling. 

“Mystery!” shouts friend waiter after falling all over 
a near-sighted man who cannof read his n^enu. Bet 
you give it up as a case for the detective agencies? But 
the old boy with the white apron just nods and bifeowns 
a heaping of hash from a neighboring platter. V 

“Chinaman!” Those w-ho hear this turn and look for 
a distinguished foreign gentleman. ^ Waiter fetches a small, 
serving of rice-pudding fqr^fapieone’s desser.C j 

“Gland!” Did you get that? Off the iron comes a plate 
of bacon ready for the bread and coffee. Friend waiter 
might have pointed up and cook would have made it 
liver. 
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“Woodchuck!” We all turn, this is a curious one. But 
no, cook reaches up to a shelf and in a moment forks 
out two sausages onto the fire. The connection is a 
woodchuck is a ground hog and a sausage is a hog well 
ground up. 

“Sociable!” You nod and hope it will be. With an extra 
look at the patron, cook lifts down a white bowl. He 
pours a portion of the contents into a metal container be- 
si-d’e the fire. We learn that it is a combination of milk 
and six or eight oysters well seasoned. A valve is turned 
on them and almost before we know hot oysters stew with 
a lump of butter in the middle is served some guest. 

“Beat ’em up!” We get this. A dish of scrambled eggs 
with a few fried bacon. 

“Two on a raft!” If this was just over your shoulder you 
would look for the two. But consider again and it’s easy. 
Couple of poached eggs with a piece of well done toast 
slipped under. 

“Sunny side up!” This time cook cracks a couple of eggs 
and you get ’em fried looking right at you. “Turn ’em 
over!” and cook would have sent them fried on both sides. 

“Beef and!” We know “beef” but what the “and?” With 
a great knife the cook slashes off a slice of corned beef and 
shovels in a spoonful of baked beans. We know that 
“and” represents a good part of a good meal. 

“Woof! woof! the ax!” You will need to employ a 
farmer for this one. Only he and the cook know what 
animal grunts and what is done with the butcher ax. 
A pork-chop goes on the irons and soon someone is 
satisfied. 

By this time your meal is done. You prepare to leave 
and out on the curb you let loose on some thoughts you 
have in reserve. If there is any opposition to this lan- 
guage we must remember the cook and his helper work 
rapidly. They are merely meeting the demands for a quick 
efficiency. Although the various languages of our mid- 
dle-men may, at times, be not understood its mission is 
an unrecognized serviceable one. 


The Silent Worker for March is the biggest and most 
artistic thing in the way of a magazine that the deaf world 
has ever seen. It speaks well for the literary ability of the 
deaf — especially for the combined system by which nearly all 
of the contributors to the Worker have been educated. — Mes- 
senger. 

[ 


D1TCEY A. JENSEN. 

(Milwaukee, Wisconsin.) 

As a Stamp CoBector he ha* a very large collection. 



John A. Moyonhan and daughter Beverly admiring the rocks 
and ravine at Elora, Ontario. The village is 200 feet higher up 
than its neighbor city of Guelph, Ontario. 


Do You Believe In Signs? 

Better Read This Before You Sav You Don’t 

Believe in signs? 

Most folks do. 

Don’t be so sure you don’t. 

(Oh, well, we’ll prove it then.) 

Consider the traffic cop. You believe in the sign* and you 
obey ’em, or, you go to jail. He blows his whistle and he 
wiggles his hand and the wiggle counts as much at the whistle. 
That’s sign language. 

And there’s the theatre usher. She raises three fingers 
and it doesn’t take a lip reader to know she has “three down 
in front’’ for you and your wife and your baby. That’s the 
language of the digit. 

You stop a street car with a wave of your hand and you’re 
angry if the motorman doesn’t savvy. What’s that? Sure 
that’s the gentle language of the right hand and the left hand. 

Ever watch a surveyor at his transit? He waves his arms 
with a wig-wag motion and his chainman raises and lowers 
the target. He saves hours of time in this way. That’s the 
“tongueless tongue.” 

Remember when two fingers in the air was a sign from 
Red, the butcher’s boy, that he’d desert his basket if you'd 
“ditch school” to go to the old swimming hole with him. We’ll 
gay that's sign language ! 

Those are just the common ones. In dozens of industries 
sign language plays a most important part. 

Foundtymen and steel mill men and derrick men use signs 
to talk. There’s the code of signs that sailors use and the 
complicated system of the army and the wonderfully simple and 
effective lantern and flag codes of railway men. 

You don’t believe in signs? 

Think it over! • — Atlantic Journal. 


Mr. Archibald Wright, Jr., left March 9th, for Ottawa, Ont., 
to take a position as analytical chemist in the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Mr. Wright finished the Co(irs£' at’ our school in 1905 and 
was graduated from Gallaudet College, 1912, with the degree 
Bachelor of Science. Since leaving college, he was in the em- 
ploy of the Winnipeg Post-office. In spare hours he studied 
chemistry at the University of Manitoba and last year was 
appointed chief chemist of the Gordon, Ironsides Fares Co., 
a position which be held and filled satisfactorily and ably until 
the company was absorbed by the Harris Abattoir Co. — Echo. 


I 
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The Children’s Code of Morals 


Prepared, by William J. Hutchins and accepted by the National 

Institute for Moral Instruction, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Distributed by the University Society Inc., 44 East 23rd St., 

New York, N. Y. 

FOREWORD 

“Our children must be better men and women than we are,” 
is the heart’s desire of each American father and mother; 
“better physically, mentally, ^socially, and in morals.” To 
help the latter phase of a child’s development, the Nation- 
al Institute for Moral Instruction, whose directorate has 
been chosen from all over the country and whose headquarters 
are in 1916 and 1917 a country-wide contest for a children’s 
morality code. The expenses of the competition and the prize 
of $5,000 were the gift of a business man whose name by his 
own wish remains a secret. 

The executive committee in charge included Milton Fair- 
child, chjirman of the Institution; Philander P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education; Willard S. Small, 
principal - of the Eastern High School; Wiliiam C. Ruediger, 
dean of the Teachers’ College, George Washington University; 
and Miss Margaret Bell Merrill, a teacher in the Western 
High School — all of Washington, D. C. The donor himself 
was in active correspondence with this committee. 

State superintendents of education were collaborators to 
select the code writers. There were seventy original com- 
petitors. Every state furnished at least one. Some had more 
than one. For instance, New York had six, Pennsylvania 
five, and Massachusetts four. There were patrons of the 
undertaking, college and university presidents and educational 
authorities, who aided with advice and gave public sanction. 

The writers were urged to discuss their work with as many 
persons as possible, so that public opinion all over the country 
might be reflected. Upward of ten thousand are believed to 
have given help. 

Of the seventy writers, a few fell by the wayside. However, 
fifty-two codes were submitted. 

Three judges of national reputation decided the contest: 
Prof. George Trumbull Ladd, of Yale University, the chair- 
man represented genera] scholarship in ethics and the social 
sciences; Associate Justice Mahlon Pitney, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, interpreted the Constitution and 
the broad legal history of the nation, and Mrs. Philip North 
Moore of St. Louis, president of the National Coundl of 
Women, presented the views of women and the home. 

These judges worked almost a year over the decision for 
the exceptional quality of most of the documents made a choice 
extremely difficult. The judges did not know the names of the 
writers, the codes being identified to them merely by numbers. 
Each judge read all the codes and designated those which he re- 
garded as the best three. All the codes which had not received 
a single vote were then dropped from consideration. The 
balloting over the “commended codes” continued in the way, 
until, one by one, they were rejected and only the winning 
code remained. It was “No 9” and had been prepared by Wil- 
liam J. Hutchins professor of homiletics, Oberlin Seminary, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

THE CHILDREN’S CODE 

Boys and girls who are good Americans try to become strong 
and useful, that our country may become ever greater and 
better. Therefore they obey the laws of right living which 
the best Americans have always obeyed. 

The First Law is The Law of Health 

The Good American Tries to Gain and Keep Perfect Health 
The welfare of our country depends upon those who try 
to be physically fit for their daily work. Therefore: 

1. I will keep my clothes, my body, and my mind clean. 

2. I will avoid those habits which would harm me, and will 
make and never break those habits which will help me. 

3. I will try to take such food, sleep and exercise as will keep 
me in perfect health. 

The Second Law is The Law of Self-Control 

■ * 

The Good American Controls Himself 

Those who best control themselves can serve their country. 
L I will control my tongue, and will not allow it to speak 
mean, vulgar, or profane words. 


2. I will control my temper, and will not get angry when 
people or things displease me. 

3. I will control my thoughts, and will not allow a foolish 
wish to spoil a wise purpose. 

The Third Law is The Law of Self-Reliance 

The Good American is Self-Reliant 

Self-conceit is silly, but self-reliance is necessary to boys 
and girls who would be strong and useful. 

1. I will gladly listen to the advice of older and wiser people; 

I will reverence the wishes of those who love and care 
for me, and who know life and me better than I, but I 
will learn to think for myself; choose for myself, act for 
myself. 

2. I will not be afraid of being laughed at. I will not be 
afraid of doing right when the crowd goes wrong. Fear 
never made a good American. 

The Fourth Law is The Law of Reliability 

The Good American is Reliable 

Our country grows great and good as her citmens are able 
more fully to trust each other. Therefore: 

1. 1 will be honest, in word and in act. I will not lie, sneak, 
or pretend, nor will I keep the truth from those who have 
a right to it. 

2. I will not do wrong in the hope of not being found out, I 

— cannot hide the truth from myself and cannot often hide it 

from others. 

3. I will not take without permission what does not belong 
to me. 

4. I will do promptly what I have promised to do. If I have 
made a foolish promise, I will at once confess my mistake, 
and I will try to make good any harm which my mistake 
may have caused. I will so SDeak and act that people 
will find it easier to trust each other. 

The Fifth Law is The Law of Clean Play 

The Good American Plays Fair 

Clean play increases and trains one's strength, and helps 
one to be more useful to one’s country. Therefore: 

1. I will not cheat, nor will I play for keeps or for money. 
If I should not play fair, the loser would lose the fun of 
the game, the winner would lose his self-respect, and the 
game itself would become a mean and often cruel business. 

2. I will treat my opponent with politeness. 

3. If I play in a group game, I will play, not for my own 
glory, but for the success of my team and the fun of the 
game. 

4. 1 will be a good loser or a generous winner. 

The Sixth Law is The Law of Duty 

The Good American Does His Duty 

The shirker or the willing idler lives upon the labor of 
others, burdens others with the work which he ought to do 
himself. He harms his fellow citizens, and so harms his 
country. 

1. I will try to find out what my duty is, what I ought to do, 
and my duty I will do, whether it is easy or hard. What' 
I ought to do I can do. 

The Seventh Law is The Law of Good Workmanship 

The Good American Tries to do The Right Thing in The 
Right Way 

The welfare of our country depends upon those who have 
learned to do in the right way the things that ought to- 
be done. Therefore: 

1. I will get the best possible education, and learn all that I 
can from those who have learned to do the right thing 
in the right way. 

2. I will take an interest in my work, and will not be satisfied 
with slip-shod and merely passable work. A wheel or 
a rail or a nail carelessly made may cause the death o£ 
hundreds. 

3. I will try to do the right thing in the right way, even when 
no one else sees or praises me. But when I have done 
my best, I will not envy those who have done better, or 
have received larger reward. Envy spoils the work and 
the worker. 
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The Eighth Law is The Law of Team-Work 

The Good American Works in Friendly Cooperation With 
His Fellow Workers 

One man atone could not build a city or a great railroad. 
One man alone ‘would find it hard to build a house or a 
bridge. That 1 may have bread, men have so<wed and 
reaped, men have made plo<ws and threshers, men have 
built mills and mined coal, men have made stoves and 
kept stores. As we learn better how to work together, 
the welfare of our country is advanced. 

1. In whatever work I do with others, I will do my part 
and will help others do their part. 

2. 1 will keep in order the things which I use in my work. 
When things are out of place, they are often in the way, 
and sometimes they are hard to find. Disorder means 
confusion, and the waste of time and patience. 

3. In all my work with others, I will be cheerful. Cheer- 
lessness depresses all the workers and injures all the work. 

4. When I have received money for my work, I will be neither 
a miser nor a spendthrift. I will save or spend as one of 
the friendly workers of America. 

The Ninth Law is The Law of Kindness 

The Good American is Kind 

la America those who are of different races, colors, and con- 
ditions rrnist live together. We are of many different sorts, 
but we are one great people. Every unkindness hurts the 
common life, every kindness helps the common life. There- 
fore: 

1. I will be kind in all thoughts. I will bear no spites or 
grudges. I will not think myself above any other girl 
or boy just because I am of a different race or color or 
condition. I will never despise anybody. 

2. I will be kind in all my speech. I will not gccsip nor 
will I speak unkindly of anvone. Words may wound or 
heal. 

3. I will be kind in all acts. I will not selfishly insist on 
having my own way. I will always be polite. Rude 
people are not good Americans. I will not trouble un- 
necessarily those who do work for me. I will do my best 
to prevent cruelty, and will give my best help to those who 
need it most. 

The Tenth Law is The Law of Loyalty 

The Good American is Loyal 

If our America is to become ever greater and better, her 
citizens must be loyal, devotedly faithful, In every relation 
of life. 

1. I will be loyal to my family. In loyalty I will gladly 

obey my parents or those who are in their place. I will 

do my best to help each member of my family to strength 
and usefulness. 

2. I will be loyal to my school. In loyalty I will obey and 
help other pupils to obey those rules which further the 
good to all. 

3. I will be loyal to my town, my state, my country. In 

loyalty I will respect and help others to respect their laws 
and their courts of justice. 

4. I will be loyal to humanity. In loyalty I will do my 

best to help the friendly relation of our country with 
every other country, and to give to everyone in every 
land the best possible chance. If I try simply to be loyal 
to my family. I may be disloyal to my school. If I try 
simply to be loyal to my school, I may be disloyal to my 
town, my state, and my country. If I try simply to be 
loyal to my town, my state, and country, I may be dis- 
loyal to humanity. I will try above all things else to be 
loyal to humanity; then I shall surely be loyal to my 
country, my state, and my town, to my school, and to my 
family. 

AND HE WHO OBEYS THE LAW OF LOYALTY 
OBEYS ALL THE OTHER NINE LAWS OF THE 
GOOD AMERICAN 


THEN HE BECAME SUSPICIOUS 

A Jersey commuter missing his train one bitter cold morning, 
concluded he would spend the day with his wife. He went 
back to the house, ’round to the kitchen door and entered. 
There he found his wife leaning over the stove with her back 
to him. He came up behind her and kissed her on the back of 
the neck. Without looking the wife said: “Two bottles of milk 
and half pint of cream today.” 


AS TO POLITENESS 

The following editorial lauding the “Politeness ’ awards 
of the Boston Post and noting the good effects of each 
a campaign will appear in the next issue of the Christian 
Endeavor World: 

A HUNT FOR KINDNESS 

“The Boston Post, said to be the morning paper of the 
largest circulation in the world, has started another of its 
plans which so often help its circulation and interest its 
readers. This is to give $5 each day in cash through a 
Post reporter on the streets who endeavors to find out 
the most polite and courteous person that he meets upon 
his beat. He searches for politeness all day long, and 
is able each day to award the $5 prize to those who really 
deserve it 

“One day the reporter gave it to a woman who had fallen 
and wrenched her ankle, took her to a sheltered step where 
she could sit down for a little while, and stayed by her 
until she could walk on. 

“ Another day he found a deaf and dumb man "who was 
a student at a deaf and dumb school in Boston. This man 
picked up the reporter’s handerchief which he had dropped 
(possibly on purpose, though he does not say so), and re- 
stored it to him at considerable inconvenience, running 
quite a distance. As the man of course could not say any- 
thing for himself, the reporter pulled out a sheet of a paper, 
and wrote: Whj- did you bother to pick it up? The 
courteous man smiled pleasantly and shrugged his shoul- 
ders as much as to say: ‘Why shouldn’t I?’ It is need- 
less to say that he was dumfouoded’ (a very appropriate 
word to be used in his case) at receiving such a prize for 
so simple an act of courtesy. 

“After all, it is these simple acts that count, and the Post 
reporter is enabled, when telling about them, and about the 
people who receive the daily prize, to get in many a ‘side- 
winder’ at the impolite and discourteous, such as the truck 
driver who cares not whether his lumbering vehicle 
splashes through the mud puddles, drenching with filth the 
skirts of the ladies who are passing by, and the automobile 
driver who does his best to scare as many'people as he can 
at the crossroads without actually running them down or 
breaking the laws, and other such infringements of the 
golden rule of courtesy. 

“We wonder whether these daily reports do not make 
many as a man and woman on the streets of Boston a little 
more careful of his daily walk and conversation, lest some 
reporter’s eye may be upon him. It would be well for us 
all to remember that the all-seeing Eye is ever upon us, and 
notices not only glaring sins but little deeds of discourtesy 
as well. Pilgrim.” 


DEAF GIRL MASTERS INTERPRETIVE DANCING. 

Although totally deaf since she was 11 months old, with fac- 
ulties unawakened until she was 12, Miss Helen Heckman of 
Muskogee, Okla., has chosen interpretatve dancing as an art 
through which she can "best express herself, and her dance 
programs are declared to be not merely an exploitation of the 
achievements of a deaf person, but thoroughly artistic. Miss 
Heckman reads the lips of those with whom she converses: 
speaks in a pleasant, well-modulated voice; plays the piano 
and is learning to sing. 

At 12, when her mental and educational development began, 
the girl could express herself only in the sign language of the 
deaf. Then a stepmother, Mrs. Philip E. Heckman, entered into 
her life, and it is to. her chj^’fly, that -Helen owes her present at- 
tainments. Mrs. Heckman, 'evolved a system of teaching the 
child to enunciate, sing and-dance. For dancing she worked out 
a graphic form of dance reproduction which, corresponds to 
counts and measures of the musical accompaniment, so that time 
and rhythm are registered in the deaf dancer’s conciousness. She 
is thus able to keep perfect time with the orchestra although 
unable to hear a note. Miss Heckman danced before the Con- 
gressional Club in Washington, D. C., last February. 

— Kansas City Star. 
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AT H LETICS | 

(Articles pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be welcomed by this Department) 

Edited by F. A. MOORE 

! i - ■ ■ ■ — ■ ■■■■■-. - 0 

“FOLL Y ” By Troy Hill 

This is the first article to appear in the Who’s Who department, not because “Folly" happens to be the editor’s best 
friend, but because it was the first to come in. “Folly" was indeed a GREAT athlete, especially so in football. 

We believe that vie do not deviate far from the truth when vie say that he is the greatest left-end that ever repre- 
sented Gallaudet. The great Fritz Crafts once said, “Whet greater acclamation of his greatness can be shown than 
the “galaxy" of strutting Kids that always accompanies hi m nome from each game!" Certainly vihat greater compli- 
mentary proof was nece ssary? — Ed. 


W E WONDER how many of the deaf know what the 
title of this article means in Deaf Athletic Circles. 
No doubt there are many who know much of “Folly’s” 
prowess, but still there are others who have never heard the 
name or of the person who bears it. Consequently we take 
pleasure in introducing Mr. Edward S. Foltz, a graduate of 
Gallaudet College, 
now coach and Ath- 
letic Director of the 
Oklahoma School for 
the Deaf, who made 
a record which will 
stand for many a year 
in the Deaf Athletic 
Hall of Fame, along- 
side such other Stars 
as Moore, Marshall, 

Taylor, Downes, etc. 

“Folly” first saw the 
light of day in the 
village of Belle Plaine, 

Kansas (and still 
makes his home in this 
city whenever on vaca- 
tion) on the 6th day 
of July, 1893, and ac- 
cording to those who 
know “Folly,” he first 
learned to use this fa- 
mous “stiff-arm” at the 
age of ten months 
while crawling around 
on three “legs.” He 
lost his hearing at the 
age of six, and after 
giving the Public 
Schools of his home 
town a three years’ 
trial, he entered the 
Kansas School for the Deaf, graduating therefrom in June, 1910, 
along with his equally famous team mate Fred Moore. He 
entered Gallaudet College as a "Rat” the following fall and 
promptly took his place on Garlic Field, where in less than two 
weeks he made the Varsity football team. 

It was a Prep, that “Folly” performed what is to him the 
proudest feat of his entire athletic career. Playing left-end 
for the Prep, team, in a clash between the pick of the four 
upper classes and the “Rats” Folly took the ball on a triple 
criss-cross play, and with Moore running interference, ran 
80 yards for the first touchdown, which took the heart out 


of the Uppers and resulted in the Preps, winning by the score 
of 12 to 2. This is the only time in the History of Gallaudet 
that the despised “Rats” have defeated the Uppers. The 
nearest any other class has ever come to repeating the stunt 
of the Class of ’15 was when the Class of '21, now Seniors, 
held the Uppers to a 0 to 0 tie on Thanksgiving Day, 1916k 

While at school Folly 
played left-end, and 
naturally took up that 
position at Gallaudet. 
He was for a time 
shifted to half-back by 
the Coach, but later 
was placed back to his 
old position, where he 
did his greatest work. 
However, whenever 
Fred Moore was oa 
the hospital list or out 
of a game for other 
causes, Folly took his 
place at quarterback. 

In 1912 and 1913, 
Folly was selected by 
leading daily papers 
of Washington as left- 
end on the All-South- 
Atlantic team, and Dr. 
W. A. Lambeth, Coach 
of the University of 
Virginia, placed him 
in this position on his 
All - South - Atlantic 
team in Spauldings 
Official Guide. Mar- 
shall, Folly’s running 
mate at right-end, was 
also placed on the same 
team d uring those 

years. 

It was not alone in football, however, that Folly played a 
sterling game. He did himself credit in baseball, track, 
wrestling, and basketball. In baseball, he was, like Babe Ruth 
switched from a pitcher’s job to that of another position, so that 
the team could derive the maximum benefit of his hitting powers.. 

During the fall of 1916, Folly was one of the four candidates, 
for the place as Football Coach of the Virginia Military 
Institute, the West Point of the South, and was not discarded' 
until it came to the final vote, and then only losing out by 
one vote. His failure to secure the position, however, was. 



FOLLY 
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Bottom row, left to right, Metheny. Ihb; Schlack, fb; Anderson, rhb ; Damron, Capt, re; Watt, It; Calame, qb; Aiken, sub; 
Middle row. Deer rg ; Scott, g; Harrell, rhb; Irby, le; Adams, c; Foltz, Coach. 

Top row Aycock, sub end, Brady, rt., Cabe, sub; Hill, sub. 


no disgrace, instead it was a great honor to be given equal 
consideration with such a star as Abel of Colgate, an AJ1- 
American, who was finally selected for the place. The Athletic 
Director of Virginia Military Institute informed Folly, per- 
sonally, that the reason he was not selected over the other 
big athletes was because he was unable to hear. What greater 
recommendation could any other deaf man desire? 

The deaf have heard a great deal about the famous Good- 
year Silent Football team and its College Stars and their 
splendid record. Folly was the first of these College Stars to 
play with the Akron team. He captained the team in the 
fall of 1916, which lost to the Goodyear Regulars by the close 
score of IS to 13. Folly himself scored both of the Silents* 
touchdowns. However, Folly was not made to dabble in rub- 
ber. We suspect it was because he considered his “rubber- 
necking” equal to that of the best and also because his 
delicate sense of smell rebelled against the fumes of ben- 
zine and sulphur. He left Akron after staying there only a 
few short months and went to the Mississippi School for the 
Deaf where he was coach and teacher for three year’s. 
From there he went to Oklahoma where he is now located, 
and still teaching the younger lads the great tricks used by 
the famous Gallaudet teams of the past. And judging from 
the records his teams are making, he is as great a success a 
coach as he ever was a player. 

Folly does not teach or coach for the money in it, but for 
pleasure’s sake. He is a true lover of sports for their sake 
only. He has an annual income from his oil-holdings many 
times larger than his salary as Teacher and Coach. 

It may seem that Fate is a strange taskmaster, especially so 
in the case of two of the most famous deaf athletes in the 
United States, Freddie Moore and Eddie Foltz. Both came 
from the Kansas School and entered Gallaudet the same 
year, and roomed together in School and College for eight 
years in succession. Maybe the two have a secret system of 
success, who knows ! 

Champs! The Alabama School for the Deaf girls came 
through the past football season undefeated. During the same 
period the boys remained unbeaten at croquet! (Photos later) 

Alabama Correspondent. 


Deaf Athletic Teams of The 
Southwest 

By T. E. Hill. 

The readers of the Silent Worker have been reading about 
the athletic teams put out by the schools in the eastern part 
of the country for years, and no doubt have the idea that the 
states of the South-West have no deaf athletes, but I am going 
to try and correct that idea. Down in the State of Oklahoma, 
in that part of the country, known to the old timers as “The 
Indian Territory ” we find the Oklahoma School for the Deaf 
located in Sulphur, Oklahoma, under the Superintendency of 
Prof. J. W. Blattner. 

The Oklahoma School, although a comparatively new one, 
boasts of some real stars in several branches of athletic sports, 
among whom is Exendine the famous Indian football player, 
who starred on the Akron Silents Wonder team several years 
ago. However, one good thing about the present football and 
basketball teams at the Oklahoma School is that there are no 
stars other than the entire team, which by taking a look at 
their records seems to be the right way, and according to Coach 
Foltz, is the only way. 

Mr. E. S. Foltz, Gallaudet '15, a classmate and team-mate 
of Freddie Moore, the editor of this department of the Silent 
Worker, but more famous as the coach and quarterback of 
the Goodyear Silents football team, is coach and Athletic Direc- 
tor. 

“Folly” has done wonders with the boys at the Oklahoma 
School since taking charge, and is turning out some cracker-jack 
teams in all branches of sport. Take the football team’s 1920 
record for example, the team played 7 games, winning 6 and 
losing 1, and blanking their opponents in the 6 games that they 
won, and but for the fact that they went into the last game 
with their headgear on one ear and their chests thrown out, 
and with a bucketful two much of overconfidence, they would 
have had a clean slate to show for the season. That has been 
one of the worst faults of all deaf teams when they get going 
like a house on fire they get too blamed cocky about it, and then 
get a good beating which does them a lot of good in the long 
run. * 

By comparing scores the Oklahoma Boys ' were the High 
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School champions of Oklahoma last season, and many persons 
who saw the Silent boys in action, declare that they have the 
fastest and trickiest team in the entire State of Oklahoma. 

The team averaged 154 lbs, and 18 years, and 39.2 runs per 
game, which is some average. 

Here is the football team’s record. We ask any other deaf 
team in the country. Can you beat it? 

record of 1920 team. (Football) 


Frats, and as I am a bear for following instructions, will give 
you a few of the favorite indoor sports, of local Dallas Frata. 


Name Favorite Sport. 

President W. K. “Hoot’’ Gibson Washing Dishes. 

Vice-Pres. B. F. “Flea” Griggs Ditto. 

Secretary T. E. “Icky” Hill Ditto. 

Grover A. “Monk” Morgan Same Here. 


(P.S.) They are all just newly-weds. 


O. S. D. 26 Wynnewood H. S. 0 

O. S. D. 36 Sulphur H. S. 0 

O. S. D. 60 Kingston H. S. 0 

O. S. D. 26 Sulphur H. S. 0 

O. S. D. 44 Tishomingo Agricultural School 0 

O. S. D. 67 Lindsay H. S. 0 

O. S. D. 16 ....Wynnewood H. S. 27 

Total, 275 Total, 27 


The Basketball season is well under way at the Oklahoma 
School and at the time of this writing the team has won several 
games. Last year they won the County Championship, and 
with the entire team back this year, we are looking for coach 
Foltz to cop the state title. 



Editor Moore, of the Athletic Department asked me to write 
-omething about the athletic activities of the Dallas, Texas, 



Bottom row, left to right, Harrell, g; Watt, Capt., c; Metheney, f, 
Top row, Irby, f; Scott, g; Folti, Coach; Schlaack, g; Calame, g. 
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Silent Battler Kayo’d By Cupid — Arthur Classen, of the 
flying squadron, better known as “Silent Howard” in fighting 
circles, took the count last week at the hands of Dan Cupid. 
The new Mrs. Classen was Miss Letha Steuernagle of Wash- 
ington. The wedding ceremony was performed at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Deer, 1600 Malasia-Road, Goodyear 
Heights . — The Clan. 

Football, American rugby and soccer have been stricken 
from list of official Goodyear sports. 

This action was taken by the Employees Activities Committee 
last week when they adopted a new system of standard prac- 
tice. 

Expense of equipment and expense to Goodyear because 
of numerous injures is the cause assigned for dropping foot- 
ball. In the past Goodyear has provided medical treatment 
for men injured and paid the men for lost time. All players 
were required to be Relief Association members, but Goodyear 
paid them the difference between Relief benefits and their 
regular wages. In the past year the bill for injuries amounted 
to between $2,000 and $3,000, according to Eddie Hanlon, 
committee director of activities. 

In line with other industries affiliated with the A. I. A. A., 
in their effort to make industrial athletics strictly amateur, 
the committee adopted a new standardized system of awards 
for athletes. 

Hereafter, men playing their first year will be awarded 
sweaters with letters and appropriate insignia at the end of 
the season. An athlete completing his second year will be 
awarded a gold watch fob, third year a gold watch chain 
and fourth year a gold watch . — The Clan. 

The Goodyear Silents will probably put an independent 
football team into the field next fall, Russ Moore, manager 
of Silent athletics, announced yesterday. 

Their action followed the cutting of football from the list of 
official Employees Activities Committee sports. 

“Members of the Silent team are anxious to play football,” 
Moore stated in explanation. “They’ve developed a good 
team, one that’s proved a good drawing card and a money 
maker. They feel as though they do not want to abandon 
the sport in spite of E. A. C. action .” — The Clan. 

The Silents walloped the Y. M. S. five, 38 to 22, in the 
final and deciding game of a series of three. 

Duncan, an old Knoxville, Tenn., scholastic star, made his 
appearance in the Silent line-up at the pivot post, and 
celebrated by tossing six goals from the field. The addition of 
Duncan at center makes the Silents one of the most for- 
midable independent teams in Akron . — The Clan. 

The Minneapolis Journal of February 2 contained a cut 
of the Silent Athletic Club quintet composed of deaf players. 
This club has lost only three games out of thirteen. A good 
record. 

The Alabama School for the Deaf basketball team has 
rolled up 201 points to their opponents' 86 in eight games 
this season and are claiming the northern championship of the 
state. 

Throughout the entire season only one football team has 
defeated us, Greenbrier winning two games. Our boys have 
had a highly successful year and have made a record to be 
proud of. Prospects for next year look most encouraging, for 
nearly all of this year’s team will probably return, and 
the experience gained this season will stand them in good 
stead . — Virginia Guide. 



SOUTH CAROLINA BASKET BALI, TEAM 


In an Inter-Hi. Basketball League contest started this winter 
in Spartanburg, South Carolina, the School for the Deaf 
won second place. The team is now competing with other 
High Schools for the honor of representing Northern South 
Carolina in a state wide tournament to be held in Columbia. 

The Midgets of the New Jersey School for the Deaf have 
won fourteen consecutive basketball games, and bid fair to 
win many more before the end of the season. They are 
already laying claim to the 15 year old team championhip 
of the County. 

Have you noticed the almost identical likeness of Deer in 
the Oklahoma football team picture to that of his more famous 
namesake Devyev Deer? If not, hunt up last month’s issue of 
the Worker and compare Dewey’s picture with the Deer of 
Okla. Aren’t they dears? 

We wonder who is to take the place of the modest Will Hoy 
as coach of the Goodyear Silents Baseball team this Spring? 
Last vear his team went through the entire season without a 
single defeat until the semi-finals of the Industrial Champion- 
ships of America. All credit due to Hoy! 

The University of Pennsylvania Relay Carnival, which will 
be held on April 29 and 30, looms up as the most important 
1921 fixture of the track athletic world. A team of eight 
athletes will come from France, while teams from Cuba and 
Canada are also promised. Nearly ninety American colleges 
have already sent word that they will be represented. The 
French team will run in one of the Medlv Relay champion- 
ships on the first day of the meet, April 29, and in the one- 
mile relay championship the next day. A champion distance 
runner named DeNys, and A1 Khan, a sprinter, will compete 
also. A special International two-mile race will be put on 
for DeNys, while A1 Khan will run in the 100 yards. The 
latter was the sensation of the Olympic games, as he wont 
his heats in the 100 yards and was fourth in the final after 
being penalized a yard for a false start. DeNys must be 
a very fine runner, as he has scored four victories over 
Guillemot, the famous French Olympic winner, at 5,000 metres. 
With such a remarkable entry list promised, the relay carnival 
should be fully up to last year’s standard when it reached a 
height attained only by the Olympic games themselves. 

Gallaudet will send a team to these races. Her team will 
compete against Rock Hill, Geo. Washington, Juniata, Wash- 
ington College, Susquehanna, Lincoln, St. Lawrence, St. Ste- 
phen’s, Seton Hall, and Cheyney Training School. Judging 
from past records of these teams Gallaudet ought to finish 
well up in the front. 
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A HEART TO HEART TALK 


By G. E. C. 

n 


EAR SILENT WORKER readers, if I had writ- 
ten for your perusal whenever the spirit moved 
me, or even whenever I received a mild repri- 
mand for neglecting to do so, you would have 
become very familiar with my “Talks.” 

Explanations are stupid things, so I’ll not try to explain. 
It was quite some joke on me, I thought, to find in the very 
number of the Silent Worker in which my last letter appear- 
ed, (Jaunary, 1920) an editorial which left no room for doubt 
that the very thing I had desired, and advocated, was al- 
ready an accomplished fact, — the dear old Sii.ent Worker 
was, and is, the magazine for the deaf of the whole world, 
for vvhich we have prayed and planned so long, and the New 
Jersey section printed separately, in sufficient quantity only 
to meet the needs of the Jerseyities. Our Dream Come True! 

And Bert Souder had a fine article right on the front page, 
showing how much he can assist in maintaining a high stan- 
dard for our magazine if he will! 

Mr. Runde, of Berkeley, showed us, in the same number, of 
how much he is robbing us by not writing more frequently, 
and Bob White’s Campfire Talk was, as usual, a treat. Itj 
was a disappointment to me not to meet that interesting pencil 
pusher when he visited California. [He never reached Cali- 
fornia — Ed.] 

Our own Pach, “Old Faithful,” did not fail us, nor did 
Cloud of St. Louis, nor Mrs. Long of Iowa, and altogether, that 
number gave my enthusiasm an uplift. Resolving then and 
there to be more faithful in my own efforts to help what I 
could, I laid my Silent Worker by — and went to sleep? 
’T would seem so, but I’ve usually more “fish to fry” than I 
have energy or ability to handle, as any one could see who 
would step in to my little 2x4, right now, and look around. 

Just yesterday, while on a hunt for an electric machine with 
which to hasten forward the “frying,” I was suddenly con- 
fronted by a deaf gentleman, Whalen by name, whom a sales- 
man had summoned from the w f ork-room for the apparent 
purpose of verifying or denying my handicap as to ears. The 
young man is an electrician. 

Los Angeles continues to extend her arms in welcome to the 
deaf of all sections of the country, who respond to the invita- 
tion in increasing numbers. With two large clubs meeting 
every Saturday, there would seem to be no lack of entertain- 
ment for all who come. 

The Silent Club has lately moved to new quarters at 8th 
and Figueroa Sts., while the Sunnyside Club remains at the 
old headquarters in the Walker Theatre building on Grand 
Ave. between 7th and 8th. 

1 happened to be the guest of the latter club at their Hal- 
lowe’en social, and had a truly pleasant evening.' Guessing 
contests, some new games and the raffling of various articles, 
kept things moving gaily, while Mrs. Dudley and Mrs. Joe Son- 
neborn, assisted by other smiling ladies, kept the sweet cider 
on tap and later passed sandwiches, big red apples, and pea- 
nuts, all free and plentiful. 

I went with the intention of remaining an hour and re- 
mained until nearly eleven! "There was a reason.” 

The Binghams, of Minnesota, and the Schneiders, of Ore- 
gon, are a quartet of bright newcomers whom Los Angeles 
received with joy. 

Twice, recently, I have been requested to appeal through the 
Silent Worker for an increased attendance at our church ser- 
vices. I am glad to do so, but will it do any good? If a ball 
game is pulled off on Sunday, scores of our ymunger deaf 
people, and some older, flock thereto; the beaches, the parks 



and the movies draw liberally from their numbers and Sunday 
dinners, parties and auo trips are quite ordinary affairs. 

But at any of our three churches — the First Congregational, 
on Hope St., near 9th, St. Paul’s pro-Cathedral, on Olive, 
opposite Pershing Square, and the Lutheran Church at 18th and 
Cherry Sts., the attendance is lamentably small. At the First 
Congregational Church — up in the orchestra room, off the 
gallery in the Parish House — the services are for all creeds, — a 
union congregation. Mr. J. A. Kennedy, long a teacher in the 
Iowa and Illinois schools for the deaf, conducts the services 
at 3 o’clock p. m. every Sunday, and continually urges us to 
bring our deaf friends. 

Last Sunday, we received a happy surprise when Mrs. Angie 
Fuller Fischer, the gifted deaf poetess, made her appearance, 
but it proved to he only a “hail and farewell,” as she and her 
sister were to leave for Paso Robles the following Wednesday 
morning. On that same Sunday, a new experiment was tried 
which proved a success, and which shows that any church for 
the deaf may have hymns and songs in chorus without the trou- 
ble of meeting and practising beforehand. 

If a leader will memorize the hymn and render it slowly 
and clearly, others can stand on either side and follow the 
leader readily. Try it at your church. Our hymn last Sun- 
day was — “Holy, Holy, Holy!” and Mrs. Fischer was one of 
several who expressed her enjoyment of the rendition. It was 
a surprise to all, that the four who accompanied the leader, 
have had no training whatever, nor knew what hymn had 
been selected, until called before the audience. (By the way, “au- 
dience” should give place to some other word in the case of 
an assemblage where they do not “aud.”) 

Mr. Kennedy’s sermons or addresses, have been improving 
in both delivery and interest, the past several months, and his 
untiring efforts to minister to our spiritual welfare deserve more 
recognition and reward than they have received heretofore. 
Besides, it is not for his sake, nor any other minister’s, that 
we should make attendance at church a habit, but our own. 

When our Creator has given us this unsurpassed, glorious 
climate and beautiful land for a home, it is a sorry commentary 
upon our appreciation and gratitude when we forget whence 
such blessings come, and neglect to do Him the little services 
and homage in our power. Going to church is our duty. 

Often, when I ask some friend, “Why don’t you come to 
church?" the reply is, “I work every day during the week, and 


want to rest on Sunday, so I go to the beach or somewhere, to 
enjoy myself.” I wonder, does the Creator accept that excuse 
as sufficient for non-attendance at church? Going to the beach 
does not rest me ; going to church rests, soothes and uplifts me ; 
gives me beautiful thoughts, and, lastly, enables me to meet 
worth-while friends. I love to go, 


Why not begin the new year by giving an hour or two of 
your time on Sunday, to church attendance? 

Come! Whatever your creed may be, come, we want you. 

Not long after 1 arrived in Los Angeles, I received, among 
other mail forwarded me, a school paper containing a marked 
article concerning the training of children. 

As it was a paper with which I was unfamiliar, I wonder- 


ed whether it were sent me by some one in the place of its 
publication, and the wrapper torn off before it was forwarded 
me, or if it w-as included by the party forwarding my mail, 
with the intention of drawing forth an article from my pen on 
the subject, I’ve never found out. 

Old maid’s ideas about child-raising form a stock joke, BUT 
I contend that I have raised more children than the average 
mother, for I tried to “mother” my girls and boys while I 
was teaching. And I’ve always been fond of kiddies and 
observant of them, so as that old paper persists in bobbing 
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up exasperatingly, semi-occasionally, and as I have made some 
observations and drawn some conclusions that may help a few, 
I give fair warning, now and here, that at some not-far-dis- 
tant date, I intend once more to take my rusty pen in hand and 
record those observations, conclusions, and stray ideas, at the 
risk of drawing down on my unprotected head, the denuncia- 
tion and abuse of divers and sundry persons to whom a gene- 
rous providence has given little people whom they seem not to 
know what to do with, and who think the easiest way out is 
simply to let them grow up, like Topsy, untrained uncorrected, 
but, alas, not unspoiled. 

If my life pays the penalty for my rashness, may the sender 
of that old paper have to stand all the funeral expenses, and 
may I go where unspoiled children are supposed to go even- 
tually, and may I be surrounded by them evermore thereafter. 
Selah! 

If I’ve delayed this scribbing until too late to wish you all 
a Merry Christmas before the merry day is past, at least, know 
ye ail that I thought it, and accept hearty good wishes for the 
brighest, happiest, most prosperous of New Years. 


The Gentle Art of Weeding 

By Zeno 

When you choose me to be your sculptor, I like to give you 
the best that is in me sculpturally. When you ask me to write 
an article, I like to have new ideas and cloak them in good 
English. When you want me to speak orally, I hold up my 
hand solemnly and say: “I cannot give you the best in me for I 
can move my jaw, but I cannot tell if what comes out of my 
mouth is really speech.” 

$ <¥> 

I had “yellow psychology” while waiting in an office. Seeing 
yellow law books all around me, I turned to a stenographer and 
wrote, “Is there an exciting book around here?” She smiled and 
handed me a book entitled “On the Witness Stand,” by Muns- 
terberg. Like a crack oral pupil who does not have to watch 
his teacher’s lips when he is on exhibiton, the young lady could 
strike the keys of her machine without looking at them. She 
watched me curiously as 1 opened the book and, happening on 
this paragraph, began to copy it: 

“To make psychology serviceable cannot mean to pick up some 
bits of theoretical psychology and to throw them down before 
the public. Just this has sometimes been done by amateurish 
hands and with disastrous results. Undigested psychology 
knowledge has been in the past poured on helpless school-teach- 
ers, and in educational meetings the blackboards were at one 
time filled with drawings of ganglion cells and tables of reac- 
tions — times,” etc., etc. “Having started trouble,” I leave it to 
you to finish the book yourself. 

<¥> <¥> 

In February S. W. 

“Such people often start something but, as a rule, never finish 
anything and what they start is mostly trouble” — a contributor. 

Does it occur to the writer that, in nature, many things are 
finished when they have started? For example, a swear-word. 
I accidently came under such an influence, when I saw that 
in my S. W. article, the word winged was changed to wronged. 
In a preceding article, the word gamut was made to read 
games t. 

“Full of venom” — the same contributor. 

Does it occur to the writer that what is poison to one man, 
may be food to another? 

Arthur Brisbane, the $100,000 Hearst editor, Said that to be 
news, news has to be new, important and interesting. 

He illustrated his meaning this wise — of course not in the 
same words but in the same sense. 

If a dog bites Zeno, it is a common and every-day occurence 
and is not interesting. 

But if Zeno bites the dog, it is a surprising event — surprising 
because Zeno may not finish what he has started to do and be- 


cause his rashness is annoying to the dog. Therefore, this i* 
new, important and interesting news. 

“The practical minds of both sides of the question would have 
come together long ago but for the extremists” — the same contri- 
butor. 

Does it occur to the writer that it has also been long our 
wish that there should be some sort of an understanding be- 
tween God and the devil? 

“I admit that signs should follow the order of English” — a 
second contributor. 

Does it occur to the writer that when a language tries to be 
like another language, it ceases to be a language? 

“Signs are ideographic language”— the second contributor. 

Does it occur to the writer that it might be better to use the 
word image instead of sign ? What you see right on this page 
are signs of the English language. But what you see in the 
movements of a deaf-mute’s arms and hands are images. A 
Chinaman draws an upright line on paper. Then he adds two 
lines to the bottom of the first line making them look like legs 
and says, “This is a man.” He adds a stroke somewhere over 
the image arid informs us that the addition means “old,” another 
dash of ink is made, which reads “from Canton,” still more 
curves, dots or bars come into the drawing, and finally the 
whole picture, image or character, has a language which read 
this wise, “The old man from Canton is a famous poet.” For 
an obvious reason, this language cannot follow the order of any 
other language. Neither can the deaf-inuie’s image-language. 
The Chinaman explained his writing to me, and I believe him. 



Here’s | 
Free Proof 
That You Can Hear! 

The wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled more than 400,000 deaf persons 
to hear. We are sure it will do the same for 
you : are so absolutely certain of it that we are 
eager to send you the 

1920 ACOUSTICON (for people with any hear- 
FOR 10 DAY'S FREE " " 


ing) 


DEPOSIT— NO 


SE TRIAL' 
EXPENSE 


NO 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
tape, no reservation to this offer. Our confidence 
in the present Acousticon is so complete that we 
will gladly take all the risk in proving beyond 
any doubt that 

THE JOY OF HEARING CAN BE YOURS 
AGAIN! 

The New Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
so no matter what you have ever tried, just ask 
for a free trial of the New Acousticon. You'll 
get it promptly and if it doesn’t make you 
hear, return it and you will owe us nothing — 
not one cent. 

DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1300 Candler Building, New York 
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“It has long been the boast of our schools that many who left 
school with an ordinary command of language, will be found 
years after using English as if to the manner born’’ — a third 
contributor. 

Does it occur to the writer that graduates of the “because deaf 
at fourteen” class do not improve in the same ratio as "deaf- 
mutes?” 

“Surely you wish the advantages of other children to be better 
than your own” — a fourth contributor. 

Does it occur to the writer that God is to make as good a 
job of the deaf children as He did of you and me. it will be 
presumably by the same methods which have been acceptable 
to Him in the past. 

More “Embarrassing Statements" 

A school paper announced its opinion this wise: “If a school 
does not teach English, it fails on its mission.” 

I prefer this more fundamental saying in the Collier or Satur- 
day Evening Post — I forget which: “Schools that do not interest 
pupils are not successful schools.” 

Too much value is set nowadays on English by the teachers. 
The “extremists” would do well to agree that the English is 
about the most worthless thing in the world because of the other 
impossibility of having in it such an element as an even standard 
of accomplishment, and the best we can do is to consider it as 
a language of convenience, leaving it to you to decide in what 
convenience consists. It is to be observed that foreigners with 
broken English become millionaires and that blockheads from 
our own deaf schools command biggest wages, run best farms 
and have prettiest wives. 

<?> $ 

George III had his tea thrown in the Boston harbor. Why? 

The Americans said to them: “You cannot tax us without 
representation.” . 


But that is what amounted to, when you abolished the mail 
vote and took away our representation in the N. A. D. 

Last year we had: 

Direct election by the people. 

Direct legislation by the people. 

Direct representation by the people. 

Today we have: 

Direct election by local influences. 

Direct legislation by bosses. 

Direct representation by Chicago. 

Button-holders. 

Proxies, eh? Better ponder over the new amendment again. 

$ ’ * 

Speaking of a country which became a republic since the war, 
a cablegram this morning has this: 

“There is bitter complaint of the apathy and indifference of 
the people. 

“That the masses do not yet thoroughly understand their new 
system and feel strangely toward it is plainly evident on every 
hand. 

“Lose a proportionally heavy vote. * 

“Utter lack of national spirit,” etc, etc. 

All this is a natural sequence when a people gets trained to 
a new governmental form. 

Yet those so-called N. A. D. leaders insisted that the deaf 
should know how within six short years or straightway lose 
the franchise. 

Emerson says that when nature wishes to accompany anything 
it overloads the tendency. Nature did not give names begin- 
ning with a ‘H’ to some N. A..<SL fallows, but she fully concedes 
that those fellows make a h of a good company. 

$ $ 

Why so much gall against the Gallaudet Monument? The 
West will be glad to take the replica and it is statemanship 
to send it to the Pacific coast. 



NO-NOT A MOVIE 


But a FILM of the finest 
LANTERN SLIDES 


GLASS SLIDES ARE 
NOW OUT OF DATE 


A simple, ingenious mecha- 
nism, 

THE TOURISCOPE 

can be attached to your lantern 
and then you can use these 
handy film rolls of slides. One 
film roll containing a complete 
lecture, weighs only three 
ounces, and may be put into 
your vest pocket. 

The films are non-inflammable. 

The screen results are 


STEREOPTICON EX- 
PENSE CUT IN TWO 


HERE 

IS 

THE 

GREATEST 

BOON 

TO 

LANTERN 

USES 

EVER 

OFFERED 


A wonderful AUTO- 
MATIC model for day 
light use also supplied. 


A fine library of film lectures ready at less cost than glass slides 

SEND FOR CATALOG, TOURISCOPE DEPARTMENT 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

417 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y 



A Most Valuable Aid 
in Rhythm Work 


' p HE wonderful vibration of the little 
Miessner Piano makes it a most valu- 
able aid in rhythm work, its vibration 
exceeding that of many larger, more ex- 
pensive instruments. 

Every pupil in a large class room feels the 
Miessner’s vibration easily. 

This miniature piano is only 43 inches high 
permitting the instructor playing it to look 
over the top and watch the class. 


The MIESSNER Piano 

The Miessner’s portability is another feature adapting it particularly to school use. It 
weighs only about half as much as the average upright piano. Two small boys can move 
it from room to room easily. Two men can carry it up or down staiis. E\ery class in 
the school can have the use of a piano if there is a Miessner on each floor. 

Attractive Offer to Schools 

Because of the valuable publicity gained in for the average upright piano, 
each community where there is a Miessner in Fill i n coupon below and send it to us. 
use. we make a special offer to schools. In We will mail you a copy of the Miessner 
this way your school can procure a Miessner Piano catalog and explain our popular sales 
Piano at about half of what you would pay plan. 

1 JACKSON PIANO CO.. 

T 1 n _ I i 44 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J i JA ^ * 1 I X (X 1 1 vJ I Without any obligation on my part, please send me 5 

= the Miessner catalog and full information about your I 

144 Reed Street, \ “ 

E Xainc 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN | School 

Chicago Office: Room 23, Auditorium Bldg. 1 Po , ition 


= Position 


i City State E 
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NAD-FRATITIES 


By J. FREDERICK MEAGHER 



jEHOLD “Dummy” Szold! 

The “star” athlete of Northwestern University, 
their left halfback and quarter-mile. Holds a 
record of 50 and one-fifth seconds for the quar- 
ter. Mentioned in Chicago papers every few 
days — Northwestern being located in Evanston, just north 
of Chicago. Just missed selection for the victorious American 
team to the last Olympic games. 

When the papers began calling him 
“Dummy” Szold, I was amazed. Szold 
won the 440 yards in the preliminary 
events of the A. E. F. games, but received 
his sailing orders just before the finals. 

Now, how could a deaf man fight in 
France ? 

So I wrote Bud Szold to find out. 

The sequel is amusing. 

It seems this crack athlete is one of 
those dreamy folks. Studying art and 
stagecraft at the university, he frequently 
thinks of a “setting" for picture or 
scenery. (Genius is very intense in ac- 
tion.) Time and again the signal would 
be given, the ball snapped, and the 
whole team move down the field in 
practice, leaving their wizard standing 
like a graven image, wholly unconscious 
of his surroundings. Then the coach 
would unloose the vials of his wrath — if 
the reader has never seen Crafts or 
some other college football coach when 
he is sizzling red-hot, fire-and-brimstone 
language, then the reader is out of 
luck, that’s all. 

“You x-y-z !!!?*:$ blankety-blank 
Dummy,” the coach would gently begin, 
and gradually ease into high. And so 
the name stuck. Today even the profes- 
sors call him “Dummy,” though his hear- 
ing is perfect. 

If they call the college idol that, 
should we feel so like fighting the next 
time someone applies the name to us? 

Talking about that "monicker,” the 
last time I was in a National champion- 
ship athletic meet (held in Gary) I 
tipped off the sporting editor of the rival 
paper that the epithet of “Dummy” was 
extremely repellant to all educated deaf 

men and I trusted he would courteously refrain from associating 
it with my performance. He did. But when I opened the 
paper whereon I worked as assistant sporting editor, I found 
my superior had written a fine feature around “Dummy” 
Meagher. What’s the use? 

Call me “little runt,” or “rummie,” 

And I’ll bless your friendly soul ; 

But just dare to call me “Dummy” 

And I’ll slam you for a goall 

Per capita wealth of the U. S., 1900 $1,200 

Per capita wealth 1920 4,545 

The deaf who saved a large part of their war-wages are 
to be congratulated, and urged to invest wisely, as the dollar is 
on its way back to normal, when it will buy much more than 
it will now. History shows that panic follows every great war, 



but we are about to escape with only the present period of 
“hard times.” The auto plants where so many deaf worked, 
are gradually reopening; even the Akron tire firms are slowly 
picking up. Goodyear (where 650 silents worked at the peak 
of production) was hardest hit, having distributed its huge 
war earnings among stock-holders. Goodyear has just ar- 
ranged to secure $85,000,000 in new financing and is safe, 
though at one time it looked as if bank- 
ruptcy were near. Its Los Angeles and 
South America plants are temporarily 
closed, I undertand. 

At that, Goodyear is better off than 
the many small tire plants that have 
sprung up like mushrooms all over the 
country the last three or four year. 
Many of them are expected to “go broke,” 
or to be gobbled up by the big firms. 

A summary of Goodyear conditions at 
-present will be interesting to thousands 
of Worker readers. The silent force on 
the flying Squadron has been cut from 
100 to around 50; witn a scattering of 
30 or 40 other deaf workers around the 
plant where once there were 550. The 
police force of 500 has been cut to 200. 
Only a total of 4,000 employees out of 
the former force of 18,000 remain. 

The Goodyear Wingfoot Heels force 
works three days a week; the mills Z 
to 4 days; flying Squadron 4 and a half 
or 5 days. Wages have been cut — Gen- 
eral Office 20 per cent, other employes 
12 and a half per cent. New girlsi 
now get $3.20 per day, new men $ 4 . 

The Goodyear Realty company, which 
sells workmen nice homes in Goodyear 
Heights, has suspended payments for 
several months to men laid off from 
work. 

Even Hoy — the famous major league 
star of two decades bade — has been 
laid off, as have Moore, Cuscaden, Ayers, 
Gilbert, Thompson and Martin — famous 
athletes all; Blake, Grand Vice-presi- 
dent of the N. F. S. D., and other 
celebrities. When the force is to be 
enlarged those having three years or 
more experience with Goodyear will be 
the first to be taken back. This happy - 
day is still some time off, as three floors 
of the plant, covering many acres, are packed full of unsold 
tires. 

Firestone, which once had 125 silents, now has seven or eight, 
working five days of five hours each. 

Two hundred deaf worked in the Detroit Ford plant: it is 
closed. 

The clothing trades, giving employment to countless deaf 
men and women, have been hard hit. Many of the big New 
York clothing firms have locked-out their union employes, de- 
manding: 1 — Abolishment of the Union; 2 — increasing the 44 - 
hour week to 48 hours; 3 — wage cut of 33 one third per cent 
The Chicago clothing workers are paying $5 per week towards 
a million dollar defense fund for their New York confreres. 
The Chicago clothing worker's are only \vorking every other: 
week. 

So those who have jobs at present would do well to hoIcK 


DUMMY” SZOLD 
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them. Times are about to get better, but the improvement will 
be slow. At that, we got off easier than after any big war in 
history. The world IS growing better — even if they are 
trying to uproot the “weed” sign-language. 

Once our hearts were full of glee, 

All the firms were hiring; 

Now we’re sunk in gloom, ah me — 

, All the firms are firing. 

Courage, Nadfrats, never fear ; 

Better times will soon be here! 

Have you received your copy of the National Association of 
the Deaf proceedings? Noticed the thousands of names and 
addresses of members at the end of the book? Let it stand as 
a “Blue Book” of Silentdom. If your name is not there, you 
are a “nobody” in deaf circles. 

Why not an annual directory of “frats”? The number of 
fraters will reach the 5,000 mark this spring. 

Charles M. Schwab, the steel magnate, who is prominently 
mentioned for a post in President-elect Harding’s cabinet, met 
David Turrill in a Detroit shipyard during the war, and 
started talking on his hands. “I used to work with deaf mutes,” 
said Schwab, at that time a dollar-a-year man in sole charge 
of the nation’s ship-building program. 

There are three deaf men in Pittsburgh who remember work- 
ing with “Charlie” Schwab years and years ago. The rise 
■of this cinder-monkey (a common laborer in the steel mills) 
to the head of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation is a shining 
example of what energy will accomplish. During the war 
Bethlehem Steel common rose from $38 a share to $700. If 
you and I had bought some in August 1914, we could now 
endow the N. A. D. with enough to make it an effective fight- 
ing force against Pure Oralism and other arrogance and in- 
justice. 

Since we didn’t, let us each send in our $10 for a Life Mem- 
bership, thus bringing our day of triumph that much nearer. 

Oh, Charlie Schwab 
Once had a job 

Where the Bessemer blasts were blowing ; 

With his deaf pals bold 

He would puddle and mould .. 

As the simmering steel was glowing. 

And Schwab, tho’ great, does not forget 
His deaf pale of the past, you bet ! 

NOTABLE NAD-FRAT NOTES 
The Trenton, N. J., Nad branch, only a year old, has 52 
members and a treasury of $300. 

President Dr. Cloud reports enrollment at the Detroit con- 
vention was 2589. 

The Seattle city basketball tournament, eight teams, has the 
Silent Frats as contenders. 

One small town in Tennessee has three rival shoe-repair 
shops owned and operated by three deaf fraters. 

J. E. Purdum, in his address as retiring president of the Pas- 
a-Pas club, stated “duty calls me to another field organizing 
the fourth largest city in the world to take its proper place in 
N. A. D. ranks.” Chicago certainly needs awakening. 

Michigan is the leading state in point of N. A. D. enrollment, 
having 472 members. The Detroit, Mich., entertainment fund 
totalled $3,609. 

The January 6th issue of the Deaf-Mute’s Journal marked 
the beginning of its 50th year of paramount usefulness. 

The St. Paul fraters had teams in the city football and base- 
ball leagues. 

Indianapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Salt Lake City and Portland, 
Oregon have all announced their candidacy for the 1924 frat 
convention. 

John D. Rowan, Salt Lake delegate to Atlanta, is trying to 
arrange an evening of gladiatorial combats. One bout he pro- 
poses is between “Silent” Martin, of Brooklyn, and Arthur 


Classen, the Akron middleweight who won his match with Jor- 
dan at the Chicago “Fraternival.” Another for the deaf heavy- 
weight championship of the world between Wall, of Atlanta, 
and Mike Rowan, of Salt Lake. Mike Rowan is reputed to 
have once boxed a 20-round draw with the late Bob Fitz- 
simons, just before Bob won the world’s title from Jim Corbett. 
Fitz never would consent to meeting the tough Rowan again. 
The Atlanta committee refuses to cooperate in staging the 
matches. 

A fourth member of the Grand Division, meeting in Phila- 
delphia, is dead. Willie Brashar’s name is added to those of 
Robert lrick, Rev. Allabough, and Sergeant Underwood. Wil- 
lie, who had the unique distinction of having twice been elected 
tax-collector in his old home of Rock Island, 111. although born 
deaf, had just been elected treasurer of Chicago Div. No. 1. 
A party, planned to surprise him on his birthday just before 
his death, was called off. 

Jack Bertram scored another victory with his chickens, 
this time in the Northwestern Poultry show. 

The Frat, official publication of the N. F. S. D., has changed 
its policy. No longer does it run trifling happenings and per- 
sonals in its Division Notes columns, confining same exclusively 
to the doings of divisions proper. Reason: too much work; 
too much money wasted for printing. If the membership wants 
a real newspaper-magazine, a combination of the Silent 
Worker and Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, they will have to provide 
for it at Atlanta. But it will cost like Hail Columbia!!! 

J. Neilson drew $235.68 for two weeks wages in Rockford. 
M. L. Williams, New Orleans, makes $12.50 daily as brick 
worker. Dan McManus, Chicago, makes $15 weekly, working 
twelve hours daily and seven days a week, as busboy in Weegh- 
man’s dairy lunch. Why this disparity? Learning a good trade 
and sticking to it. 

Big wages for unskilled, or semi-skilled labor, are over until 
the next war (probably with Japan.) Yet many of the deaf 
around here appear to prefer to loaf and beg rather than take 
work at less than they have been drawing during war-time. 
Blind fools. 

But even years of faithful high-power service do not always 
get their reward. Look at Gibson, for nearly 20 years Grand 
Secretary of the N. F. S. D. Knows the insurance laws of 50 
states, the ins and outs and peculiarities of deaf clients, hearing 
medicos, legislators and politicians, etc. Could probably start 
at $5000 a year with any hearing insurance society. We pay 
him $38.47 weekly. 

And Rowse, responsible for hundreds of thousands of dollars 
yearly. Been at the “trade” eight years. Best fiscal shark in 
American deafdom. The ONE man the N. F. S. D. could not 
possibly afford to lose. He gets the princely wage of $28.45 
weekly — or about two days wages of a crack printer here. 

We deaf are grand employers. Liberal as Santa Claus. Let’s 
pat ourselves on the back. 

Remember, Atlanta next July. 

BOILED-DOWN NAD-FRATGRAMS 
When houses were almost impossible to get in Akron, Wise 
Wright bought a ready-cut house from Sears-Roebuck. Had 
his deaf friends dig and build with him after working hours. 
Much cheaper than Akron contractors could do it. 

More fraters have been “biting” on oil stock, new tire com- 
panies, etc. Keep away from new stock schemes ALWAYS. 
Only one in several succeeds. Never invest in a firm with less 
than five years successful dividend-paying record. “There's a 
sucker born every minute,” said Barnum. Don’t be a sucker. 

Earl Poole is back from a five-month cruise on a fishing 
vessel in Alaskan waters. Describes da ily fights among the crew 
and inhuman treatment of the officers. 

J. H. Norris, Atlanta, offers a silver cup for the frat bringing 
in the largest number of new members and collecting the largest 
sum for the Convention Fund. 
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The Toledo frat division raised $992.30 for the new men’s 
cottage at the Ohio Home. 

Three f raters are business rivals in Johnson City, Tenn., each 
owning and conducting his own shoe-repair shop. 

Are you a Nad? A frat? A reader of the Silent Worker? 
If not, you are a slacker. 



A New Book 
On a New Plan 

The Winston 
Simplified Dictionary 


“Your Dictionary is especially suitable to the deaf and 
there is no other which will take its place. ’* — ALVIN E. 
POPE, Superintendent New Jersey School for the Deaf. 

THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED is 
best for the deaf, for many reasons : — 

1. Every one of the 40,000 entries is 

defined in plain and simple lan- 
guage. 

2. Each definition is complete in it- 

self ; no cross-references needed. 

3. No word is defined in terms of it- 

self, or in more difficult words, as 
is generally done in other diction- 
aries. 

4. Syllabication is indicated by dashes, 

and pronunciation is shown by a 
phonetic respelling of the word 
with the diacritical markings in 
common use in textbooks. 

5. Abundarit pictorial illustrations are 

provided. 

6. All the words brought into use by 

science and the World War are 
included. 

7. The book is printed in large, clear 

tytte; and is strongly bound. 

Price $1.20 postpaid 

Write for specimen copy and further 
information, to 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
1006-1016 Arch Street 

Chicago PHILADELPHIA Toronto 


Jin Army travels on its Stomach 
A Convention travels on its 
Pocket Book 

THE FULL STOMACH GOES^FAR 
SO DOES THE FULL POCKET BOOK 

But when you get there the Entertainment will be 
yours without the asking. 

Have you started your Atlanty-one Savings Account, 
which will take you to that magnificent city in the 
land of mammoth water melons, peaches that need 
neither sugar nor cream, and chicken dinners and 
barbecues that beat anything you ever tried before. 
If you have not, your brethren, your friends, and 
those who need a good fellow for a friend urge, insist, 
DEMAND that you start it NOW, and be sure to 
be there. 

ATLANTA— July Ilth to 16th, 1921 

WRITE 

ROSS A. JOHNSON, 

63 North Pryor St., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Che British Deaf times 


An illustrated monthly magazine — news- 
paper for the Deaf. Edited by 
Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four page monthly 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to send 
a dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 


Cbe British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 
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American Society of Deaf Artists 

Among the recent new members of the American society of 
Deaf Artists is Max Victor Hariton who was formerly a 
draftsman in the United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., 



MAX VICTOR HARITON 


where he worked on the Geological Survey for four years for 
the U. S. Government. 

During the War he joined the staff of the Netv York W arid. 
Lately he has taken a position as foreman for “Barach,” 
the famous photographer. He was educated at Gallaudet 
College night school at Washington, D. C., and also studied 
at the famous Corcoran Gallery Art School for eight years. 
Before coming to America he studie'd under Herman Janik, 
brother of Rudolph Janik, a famous painter at Frankfort, 
Germany, who taught him the inner mysteries of photography. 
As a result, he is now foreman over 37 to 40 employees and 
a trusted man. Mr. Hariton is married, his charming wife 
being from the Providence School. He has two children, 
both boys. J. Alexander. 


GOOD FOR SCULPTOR HANNAN 
It may be interesting to know that had the inaugural cere- 
monies been carried out as orginally planned, the inaugural 
medal this vear would have been the work of a local sculptor 
and would have been worthy of preservation not merely as 
a memento and souvenir of the occasion, but as a genuine 
work of art. The design accepted by the special committee 
on medals and badges was that submitted by E. E. Hannan 
of this city and was dignified, simple, plastic in conception 
and well suited for the purpose. Especially commendable was 
the artistic lettering, an important feature often overlooked 
even by distinguished sculptors. 

— The Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., January 16, J921. 


SAME OLD LIES 

Two Dixie boys who had fought the battle of Siberia were 
matching experiences. 

“It was so cold where I was,” said one, “that we couldn’t 
shave. “We just broke our whiskers when the icicles formed.” 

“Nothin’a-tall,” broke in the other. “It was so cold where I 
was that our whiskers never had the nerve to come out. r I hey 
all turned into ingrowing hairs.” 

ROUGH ON HIM 

“This daylight saving scheme is rough on the bashful young 
fellow who goes courting.” 

“How so?” 

“He hasn’t the nerve to drop around until it gets dark, 
and then it’s time to go home .” — Louisville Courer Journal. 


An Interesting Letter From 
Arizona 

Editor Silent Worker: — I congratulate you for publishing 
such a splendid monthly magazine as the Silent Worker. 

I don’t know that I am competent to criticize, but will say 
that I think your little paper is the best of its kind published in 
the United States or possibly in America, as there is much 
news and many good articles and items of various kinds in it, 
and I read it with much enjoyment and usefulness, especially 
the articles relating to the whereabouts and doings of my for- 
mer class and schoolmates and other friends in Kansas and 
adjoining states. 

With much pleasure I will now tell you something of my 
work here in Phoenix, Arizona, where my home is at present, 
and will also give you a short description of this city and 
Arizona. 

I am steadily working in the wholesale and retail Furniture 
Co., (Dorris Hyman Furniture Co.) and that I have worked for 
the past six years. I like my job ever so much, and am very 
much pleased with the splendid salary. 

Phoenix, Arizona, the county seat of Maricopa County, claims 
a population of 40,275 according to the latest census. It is 
situated on the S. P. and S. F. railroads, at a distance of 
about 400 miles from Los Angeles, California. It nestles in 
the fine Salt River Valley, and is about 85 miles from the great 
Roosevelt Dam. It seems as if Phoenix, in all probability, 
will have between 75,000 and 100,000 population by 1930, as 
the signs all point that way. 

Sunny days make sunny characters and smiling skies are re- 
flected in smiling faces. Here we have a fine, sunshiny cli- 
mate for almost eight months of the year. The finest in the 
United States if not in America. For the remaining four 
months it is hot, but with an almost daily breeze from the 
gulf and enough humidity to keep one from par-boiling. The 
winters are simply delightful with sunshine, and absence of fog, 
and there is little rain with the mercury registering mostly 50 
to 60 degrees. There are no sudden changes in the atmosphere 
which is usually dry, soft and balmy. The weather is as en- 
joyable as the tourist can possibly find in the most favored 
spots of the earth. The nights are very comfortable thruout 
most of the year. Given the climate conditions where alfalfa 
may be cut during the Christmas holidays and agan in April or 
in May, one catches a glimpse of a long cropping season. 

There are many other conditions which will make Phoenix 
and Salt River Valley famous as the wonder of the Great 
Southwest. It is the commercial center of a rich agricultural 
district under irrigation. Ideal fall, winter and spring climate; 
summers hot but dry; sunstroke and heat prostrations unknown; 
average winter temperature, 50 degrees; spring, 60 to 80 de- 
grees; summer, 80 to 110 degrees; fall, 70 to 80 degrees. 
Rainfall averages 10 to 12 inches per annum. Days of sunshine 
average about 275 per annum. Ideal for dairying and poul- 
try raising ; one of the largest creameries in West is located here. 
Phoenix is the center of a growing, prosperous community with 
ideal climate, modern facilities, splendid schools, and rich 
agricultural lands with an unfailing irrigation supply. 

Your old friend, 
Thomas J. Hisey. 


, NOTICE TO THE DEAF IN OREGON 
Arrangements are being made to organize a state assoc- 
iation of the deaf in Oregon. Please get in touch with 
John O. Reichle, 900 East Sixth Ave, North, Portland, 
Oregon. Definite announcements will be made later. 

Committee. 

Portland, Ore., March 8, 1921. 
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A HEART TO HEART TALK 

By G. E. C. 


EAR SILENT WORKER readers, if I had writ- 
ten for your perusal whenever the spirit moved 
me or even whenever I received a mild repri- 
mand for neglecting to do so, you would have 
become very familiar with my “Talks.” 

Explanations are stupid things, so I’ll not try to explain. 
It was quite some joke on me, I thought, to find in the very 
number of the Silent Worker in which my last letter appear- 
ed, (Jaunary, 1920) an editorial which left no room for doubt 
that the very thing I had desired, and advocated, was al- 
ready an accomplished fact, — the dear old Silent Worker 
was, and is, the magazine for the deaf of the whole world, 
for which we have prayed and planned so long, and the New 
Jersey section printed separately, in sufficient quantity only 
to meet the needs of the Jerseyities. Our Dream Come True! 

And Bert Souder had a fine article right on the front page, 
showing how much he can assist in maintaining a high stan- 
dard for our magazine if he will! 

Mr. Runde, of Berkeley, showed us, in the same number, of 
how much he is robbing us by not writing more frequently, 
and Bob White's Campfire Talk was, as usual, a treat. Itj 
was a disappointment to me not to meet that interesting pencil 
pusher when he visited California. [He never reached Cali- 
fornia — Ed.] 

Our own Pach, “Old Faithful,” did not fail us, nor did 
Cloud of St. Louis, nor Mrs. Long of Iowa, and altogether, that 
number gave my enthusiasm an uplift. Resolving then and 
there to be more faithful in my own efforts to help what I 
could, I laid my Silent Worker by — and went to sleep? 
’T would seem so, but I’ve usually more “fish to fry” than I 
have energy or ability to handle, as any one could see who 
wojuld step in to my little 2x4, right now, and look around. 

Just yesterday, while on a hunt for an electric machine with 
which to hasten forward the “frying,” I was suddenly con- 
fronted by a deaf gentleman, Whalen by name, whom a sales- 
man had summoned from the work-room for the apparent 
purpose of verifying or denying my handicap as to ears. The 
young man is an electrician. 

Los Angeles continues to extend her arms in welcome to the 
deaf of all sections of the country, who respond to the invita- 
tion in increasing numbers. With two large clubs meeting 
every Saturday, there would seem to be no lack of entertain- 
ment for all who come. 

The Silent Club has lately moved to new quarters at 8th 
and Figueroa Sts., while the Sunnyside Club remains at the 
old headquarters in the Walker Theatre building on Grand 
Ave. between 7th and 8th. 

I happened to be the guest of the latter club at their Hal- 
lowe’en social, and had a truly pleasant evening. Guessing 
contests, some new games and the raffling of various articles, 
kept things moving gaily, while Mrs. Dudley and Mrs. Joe Son- 
neborn, assisted by other smiling ladies, kept the sweet cider 
on tap and later passed sandwiches, big red apples, and pea- 
nuts, all free and plentiful. 

I went with the intention of remaining an hour and re- 
mained until nearly eleven! “There was a reason.” 

The Binghams, of Minnesota, and the Schneiders, of Ore- 
gon, are a quartet of bright newcomers whom Los Angeles 
received with joy. 

Twice, recently, I have been requested to appeal through the 
Silent Worker for an increased attendance at our church ser- 
vices. I am glad to do so, but will it do any good? If a ball 
game is pulled off on Sunday, scores of our younger deaf 
people, and some older, flock thereto; the beaches, the parks 


and the movies draw liberally from their numbers and Sunday 
dinners, parties and auo trips are quite ordinary affairs. 

But at any of our three churches — the First Congregational, 
on Hope St., near 9th, St. Paul’s pro-Cathedral, on Olive, 
opposite Pershing Square, and the Lutheran Church at 18th and 
Cherry Sts., the attendance is lamentably small. At the First 
Congregational Church — up in the orchestra room, off the 
gallery in the Parish House — the services are for all creeds, — a 
union congregation. Mr. J. A. Kennedy, long a teacher in the 
Iowa and Illinois schools for the deaf, conducts the services 
at 3 o’clock p. m. every Sunday, and continually urges us to 
bring our deaf friends. 

Last Sunday, we received a happy surprise when Mrs. Angie 
Fuller Fischer, the gifted deaf poetess, made her appearance, 
but it proved to be only a “hail and farewell,” as she and her 
sister were to leave for Paso Robles the following Wednesday 
morning. On that same Sunday, a new experiment was tried 
which proved a success, and which shows that any church for 
the deaf may have hymns and songs in chorus without the trou- 
ble of meeting and practising beforehand. 

If a leader will memorize the hymn and render it slowly 
and clearly, others can stand on either side and follow the 
leader readily. Try it at your church. Our hymn last Sun- 
day was — “Holy, Holy, Holy!” and Mrs. Fischer was one of 
several who expressed her enjoyment of the rendition. It was 
a surprise to all, that the four who accompanied the leader, 
have had no training whatever, nor knew what hymn had 
been selected, until called before the audience. (By the way, “au- 
dience” should give place to some other word in the case of 
an assemblage where they do not “aud.”) 

Mr. Kennedy’s sermons or addresses, have been improving 
in both delivery and interest, the past several months, and his 
untiring efforts to minister to our spiritual welfare deserve more 
recognition and rew'ard than they have received heretofore. 
Besides, it is not for his sake, nor any other minister’s, that 
we should make attendance at church a habit, but our oven. 

When our Creator has given us this unsurpassed, glorious 
climate and beautiful land for a home, it is a sorry commentary 
upon our appreciation and gratitude w'hen we forget whence 
such blessings come, and neglect to do Him the little services 
and homage in our power. Going to church is our duty. 

Often, when I ask some friend, “Why don’t you come to 
church?" the reply is, “I work every day during the week, and 
want to rest on Sunday, so I go to the beach or somewhere, to 
enjoy myself.” I wonder, does the Creator accept that excuse 
as sufficient for non-attendance at church? Going to the beach 
does not rest me ; going to church rests, soothes and uplifts me ; 
gives me beautiful thoughts, and, lastly, enables me to meet 
worth-while friends. I love to go. 

Why not begin the new year by giving an hour or two of 
your time on Sunday, to church attendance? 

Come! Whatever your creed may be, come, we want you. 

Not long after 1 arrived in Los Angeles, I received, among 
other mail forw r arded me, a school paper containing a marked 
article concerning the training of children. 

As it was a paper with which I was unfamiliar, I wonder- 
ed whether it were sent me by some one in the place of its 
publication, and the wrapper torn off before it was forwarded 
me, or if it was included by the party forwarding my mail,, 
with the intention of drawing forth an article from my pen on 
the subject, I’ve never found out. 

Old maid's ideas about child-raising form a stock joke, BUT 
I contend that I have raised more children than the average 
mother, for I tried to “mother” my girls and boys while I 
was teaching. And I’ve always been fond of kiddies and 
observant of them, so as that old paper persists in bobbing 
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up exasperatingly, semi-occasionally, and as I have made some 
observations and drawn some conclusions that may help a few, 
I give fair warning, now' and here, that at some not-far-dis- 
tant date, I intend once more to take my rusty pen in hand and 
record those observations, conclusions, and stray ideas, at the 
risk of drawing down on my unprotected head, the denuncia- 
tion and abuse of divers and sundry persons to whom a gene- 
rous providence has given little people w'hom they seem not to 
know what to do with, and who think the easiest way out is 
simply to let them grow up, like Topsy, untrained uncorrected, 
but, alas, not unspoiled. 

If my life pays the penalty for my rashness, may the sender 
of that old paper have to stand all the funeral expenses, and 
may I go where unspoiled children are supposed to go even- 
tually, and may I be surrounded by them evermore thereafter. 
Selah ! 

If I ’ve delayed this scribbing until too late to wish you all 
a Merry Christmas before the merry day is past, at least, know 
ye all that I thought it, and accept hearty good wishes for the 
brighest, happiest, most prosperous of New Years. 


The Gentle Art of Weeding 

By Zeno 

When you choose me to be your sculptor, I like to give you 
the best that is in me sculpturally. When you ask me to write 
an article, I like to have new ideas and cloak them in good 
English. When you want me to speak orally, I hold up my 
hand solemnly and say: “I cannot give you the best in me for I 
can move my jaw, but I cannot tell if what comes out of my 
mouth is really speech.” 

<¥> <¥> 

I had “yellow psychology” while waiting in an office. Seeing 
yellow law books all around me, I turned to a stenographer and 
wrote, “Is there an exciting book around here?” She smiled and 
handed me a book entitled “On the Witness Stand,” by Muns- 
terberg. Like a crack oral pupil who does not have to watch 
his teacher’s lips when he is on exhibiton, the young lady could 
strike the keys of her machine without looking at them. She 
watched me curiously as 1 opened the book and, happening on 
this paragraph, began to copy it: 

“To make psychology serviceable cannot mean to pick up some 
bits of theoretical psychology and to throw them down before 
the public. Just this has sometimes been done by amateurish 
hands and with disastrous results. Undigested psychology 
knowledge has been in the past poured on helpless school-teach- 
ers, and in educational meetings the blackboards were at one 
time filled with drawings of ganglion cells and tables of reac- 
tions — times,” etc., etc. “Having started trouble,” I leave it to 
you to finish the book yourself. 

<¥> <¥> 

In February S. W. 

“Such people often start something but, as a rule, never finish 
anything and what they start is mostly trouble” — a contributor. 

Does it occur to the writer that, in nature, many things are 
finished when they have started? For example, a swear-word. 
I accidently came under such an influence, when I saw that 
in my S. W. article, the word ringed was changed to wronged. 
In a preceding article, the word gamut was made to read 
gamest. 

“Full of venom” — the same contributor. 

Does it occur to the writer that what is poison to one man, 
may be food to another? 

Arthur Brisbane, the $100,000 Hearst editor, said that to be 
news, news has to be new, important and interesting. 

He illustrated his meaning this wise — of course not in the 
same words but in the same sense. 

If a dog bites Zeno, it is a common and every-day occurence 
and is not interesting. 

But if Zeno bites the dog, it is a surprising event — surprising 
because Zeno may not finish what he has started to do and be- 


cause his rashness is annoying to the dog. Therefore, this i» 
new, important and interesting news. 

“The practical minds of both sides of the question would have 
come together long ago but for the extremists” — the same contri- 
butor. 

Does it occur to the writer that it has also been long our 
wish that there should be some sort of an understanding be- 
tween God and the devil? 

“I admit that signs should follow the order of English” — a 
second contributor. 

Does it occur to the writer that when a language tries to be 
like another language, it ceases to be a language? 

“Signs are ideographic language” — the second contributor. 

Does it occur to the writer that it might be better to use the 
word image instead of sign ? What you see right on this page 
are signs of the English language. But what you see in the 
movements of a deaf-mute’s arms and hands are images. A 
Chinaman draws an upright line on paper. Then he adds two 
lines to the bottom of the first line making them look like legs 
and says, “This is a man.” He adds a stroke somewhere over 
the image and informs us that the addition means “old,” another 
dash of ink is made, which reads “from Canton,” still more 
curves, dots or bars come into the drawing, and finally the 
"'hole picture, image or character, has a language which read 
this wise, “The old man from Canton is a famous poet.” For 
an obvious reason, this language cannot follow the order of any 
other language. Neither can the deaf-mute’s image-language. 
The Chinaman explained his writing to me, and I believe him. 



Here’s | 
Free Proof 
That You Can Hear! 

The wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled more than 400,000 deaf persons 
to hear. We are sure it will do the same for 
you: are so absolutely certain of it that we are 
eager to send you the 

1920 ACOUSTICON (for people with any hear- 
ing) FOR 10 DAY S FREE TRIAL NO 
DEPOSIT— NO EXPENSE 

There is nothing you will have to do but ask 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
tape, no reservation to this offer. Our confidence 
in the present Acousticon is so complete that we 
will gladly take all the risk in proving beyond 
any doubt that 

THE JOY OF HEARING CAN BE YOURS 
AGAIN! 

The New Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
so no matter what you have ever tried, just ask 
for a free trial of the New Acousticon. You’ll 
get it promptly and if it doesn’t make you 
hear, return it and you will owe us nothing — 
not one cent. 

DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1300 Candler Building, New York 
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“It has long been the boast of our schools that many who left 
school with an ordinary command of language, will be found 
years after using English as if to the manner born” — a third 
contributor. 

Does it occur to the writer that graduates of the “because deaf 
at fourteen” class do not improve in the same ratio as “deaf- 
mutes?” 

“Surely you wish the advantages of other children to be better 
than your own” — a fourth contributor. 

Does it occur to the writer that God is tc make as good a 
job of the deaf children as He did of you and me. it will be 
presumably by the same methods which have been acceptable 
to Him in the past. 

$ $ 

More “Embarrassing Statements" 

A school paper announced its opinion this wise: “If a school 
does not teach English, it fails on its mission.” 

I prefer this more fundamental saying in the Collier or Satur- 
day Evening Post — I forget which: “Schools that do not interest 
pupils are not successful schools.” 

Too much value is set nowadays on English by the teachers. 
The “extremists” would do well to agree that the English is 
about the most worthless thing in the world because of the other 
impossibility of having in it such an element as an even standard 
of accomplishment, and the best we can do is to consider it as 
a language of convenience, leaving it to you to decide in what 
convenience consists. It is to be observed that foreigners with 
broken English become millionaires and that blockheads from 
our own deaf schools command biggest wages, run best farms 
and have prettiest wives. 

. S, $ 

George III had his tea thrown in the Boston harbor. Why? 

The Americans said to them: “You cannot tax us without 
representation.” 


But that is what amounted to, when you abolished the mail 
vote and took away our representation in the N. A. D. 

Last year we had: 

Direct election by the people. 

Direct legislation by the people. 

Direct representation by the people. 

Today we have: 

Direct election by local influences. 

Direct legislation by bosses. 

Direct representation by Chicago. 

Button-holders. 

Proxies, eh? Better ponder over the new amendment again. 

$ <¥> 

Speaking of a country which became a republic since the war, 
a cablegram this morning has this: 

“There is bitter complaint of the apathy and indifference of 
the people. 

“That the masses do not yet thoroughly understand their new 
system and feel strangely toward it is plainly evident on every 
hand. 

“Lose a proportionally heavy vote. 

“Utter lack of national spirit,” etc, etc. 

All this is a natural sequence when a people gets trained to 
a new governmental form. 

Yet those so-called N. A. D. leaders insisted that the deaf 
should know how within six short years or straightway lose 
the franchise. 

Emerson says that when nature wishes to accompany anything 
it overloads the tendency. Nature did not give names begin- 
ning with a ‘H’ to some N. A. D. fellows, but she fully concedes 
that those fellows make a h of a good company. 

<S> «. 

Why so much gall against the Gallaudet Monument? The 
West will be glad to take the replica and it is statemanship 
to send it to the Pacific coast. 



GLASS SLIDES ARE 
NOW OUT OF DATE 


STEREOPTICON EX- 
PENSE CUT IN TWO 

HERE 

IS 

THE 

GREATEST 

BOON 

TO 

LANTERN 

USES 

EVER 

OFFERED 


A simple, ingenious mecha- 
nism, 

THE TOURISCOPE 

can be attached to your lantern 
and then you can use these 
handy film rolls of slides. One 
film roll containing a complete 
lecture, weighs only three 
ounces, and may be put into 
your vest pocket. 

The films are non-inflammable. 

The screen results are 
unsurpassed. 


A wonderful AUTO- 
MATIC model for day- 
light use also supplied. 






A fine library of film lectures ready at less cost than glass slides 

SEND FOR CATALOG, TOURISCOPE DEPARTMENT 

UNDERWOOD £> UNDERWOOD 

4.17 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NO-NOT A MOVIE 


But a FILM of the finest 
LANTERN SLIDES 



A Most Valuable A 
in Rhythm Work 


School 


Position 


State 


HE wonderful vibration of the little 
Miessner Piano makes it a most valu- 


able aid in rhythm work, its vibration 
exceeding that of many larger, more ex- 
pensive instruments. 

Every pupil in a large class room feels the 
Miessner’s vibration easily. 

This miniature piano is only 43 inches high 
permitting the instructor playing it to look 
over the top and watch the class. 


The MIESSNER Piano 

The Miessner’s portability is another feature adapting it particularly to school use. It 
weighs only about half as much as the average upright piano. Two small boys can move 
it from room to room easily. Two men can carry it up or down stairs. E\ei> class in 
the school can have the use of a piano if there is a Miessner on each flooi . 

Attractive Offer to Schools 


Because of the valuable publicity gained in 
each community where there is a Miessner in 
use. we make a special offer to schools. In 
this way your school can procure a Miessner 
Piano at about half of what you would pay 

Jackson Piano Go. 

144 Reed Street, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Chicago Office: Room 23, Auditorium Bldg. 


for the average upright piano. 

Fill in the coupon below and send it to us. 
We will mail you a copy of the Miessner 
Piano catalog and explain our popular sales 
plan. 

’jiiiHiiminiimiiuiiHiiimiimmiiiimttHiiiHiiiiHiNiHMiummiiHiiiimiiBimiiiiiiiiittBmiiimiiiiilHiiu 

| JACKSON PIANO CO., 

= 144 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

= Without any obligation on my part, please send me | i 
| the Miessner catalog and full information about your | 
i offer to schools. 
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JUST FROM GEORGIA 


By BETSY TROTWOOD. 


FTER waiting for several months to have the 
lime-light turned on Atlanta again we have about 
come to the conclusion that our regular corres- 
pondent has become lost in the shuffle of moving 
from Atlanta to Decatur, a surburb of this city, 
lecided to make an attempt to fill his column for 
him while searchers are out tracing him up. 

••• *** 

Affairs among the deaf in Atlanta are seething. Everybody 
is as busy as bees perfecting the elaborate plans for the enter- 
tainment of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf which 
meets here in July. Frats and non-frats, N. A. D’s, and non- 
N. A. D’s are all joining hands to make this affair the “biggest 
ever.” The key word among the Atlanta deaf is, and always 
has been, “CO-OPERATION.” Political, social, and religious 
differences are all forgotten whenever the welfare and best 
interests of the deaf of Atlanta and Georgia are to be served. 
*** «** 


than at gatherings of the hearing. We believe him for he 
never fails to stay with us to the end of all gatherings. He 
sits and smokes and talks and enjoys himself and is becoming 
an apt finger speller. 

••• **• *** 

Mr. J. H. McFarlane, of Talladega, Ala., has been assisting 
Rev. J. W. Michaels, our Baptist missionary, for the past sev- 
eral months. He holds services in Atlanta on the third Sun- 
day of each month, preaching at the Second Baptist church. 
Mr. McFarlane has been offered regular charge of the work 
for the deaf at this church and has the offer under considera- 
tion. We are all hoping that he may see his way open to ac- 
cept the charge as the class at this church has been without a 
leader for some time. Rev. Mr. Michaels is only able to get 
around to this charge of his once in every five or six months. 
Atlanta will gladly welcome a few more deaf citizens like Mr. 
McFarlane and his charming wife. 

*** *** ••• 



so we have 


This is as it should be. Co-operation is what has made At- 
lanta the leading, the most progressive, and the most advanced 
deaf center of all the South. The larger share of credit for this 
progressiveness among the deaf here is due to the untiring and 
never ceasing work of Mr. Percy W. Ligon, Mr. L. B Dick- 
erson, and one or two others. These young men never allow 
themselves to become discouraged or give up their effort to 
place Atlanta in the lead over the other cities east of the Miss- 
issippi. They are indefatigable workers in the cause of the 
deaf, and the fact that Atlanta now holds first place in the N. 
F. S. D. and N. A. D. affairs in this section is due wholly to 
their untiring efforts. I take of my hat to them. 

••• *** 

There is a move on foot here to launch a new independent 
newspaper for the deaf at an early date. Whether the move 
will be successful or not remanis to be seen. It all depends 
on the size of the stockholders pocketbooks. A good inde- 
pendent newspaper for the deaf will fill a long felt want in 
this section among the common people — the deaf who gen- 
erally foot the bills. Past experience has taught us that they 
will freely support such a paper, providing it be of a “newsy” 
nature. The average deaf man and woman want to know the 
news and doings of their fellow deaf. To this class, the class 
that is the backbone of every forward movement, politics and 
the eternal discussion of methods interest them not at all. 

••• *•* 

The 1921, Womans Club met at the residence of Miss Mar- 
garet Magill on January 30, and elected a new set of officers 
to serve during the ensuing year. This club is in a flourishing 
condition, and plans are being made to hold a bazzar in one 
of the large department stores during Easter._ Proceeds from 
same will be applied to the fund being raised a defray the 
expenses of the reception to be tendered to the delegates and 
visitors on opening night of the N. F. S. D. convention. The 
new officers of the club are: Miss Margaret Magill, president; 
Mrs. Theresa V. Brown, first vice-president; Miss Marggie 
Weaver, second vice-president; Mrs. Muriel Bishop, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

*** *** *** 

The State of Georgia Branch, N. A. D., is growing rapidly. 
New members are coming in every day and the best part of it is 
that the majority of them are joining the National body at the 
same time that they come into the Georgia fold. Even the 
mayor of our town is an associate member of both organizations 
and is a staunch N. A. D. booster. He is a great friend of 
the Atlanta deaf and attends most all of our public functions 
and says that he really enjoys himself better when with us 


Mr. S. M. Freeman will deliver one of his far famed lec- 
tures under the auspices of the Atlanta division, N. F. S. D. 
at Red Mens Hall, on Friday evening, February 18th. The sub- 
ject of the lecture will be the “Golden Ingot.” Mr. Freeman 
has a magnificent command of the sign language and always 
draws large audiences whenever he lectures. Mr. Freeman 
is the regular pastor to the deaf of St Marks methodist church, 
and holds regular service there every Sunday, except the third 
Sunday of each month, when he goes to hold services with 
the children at the Cave Springs school. 

*** *•* 

Most of the Atlanta deaf hold steady positions and have 
managed to keep steady work throughout these trying times, 
but quite a few are idle for the time being, and others work- 
ing on half time. Work is opening up again and we hope 
that before another month passes that they will all be back at 
work again on full time. 

*** *»* **» 

The, State Railroad Commission has just granted the Atlanta 
Gas Light Company permission to increase its rates from $1.45 
to $1.90 net, which is a raise of 45 per cent. Every body is 
“kicking,” including the deaf. Only a few months ago this 
company was granted a 25 per cent increase. Our telephone 
rates have also been increased a dollar a month, and our car 
fare is seven cents with the Street Railway company asking for 
still further increase. With every other commodity coming 
down the Public Utility start into part us from our cash just 
when we thought we were on the incline of expenditure. Truly, 
the road of the poor is a rocky one. 

•** *•* *»* 

Atlanta is bitting for the nineteen-twenty-three convention 
of the National Association of the Deaf. Invitations backed 
by the Governor of Georgia, the Mayor of Atlanta, (who by 
the way is an associate member of that organization and a 
staunch N. A. D. "booster”), the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
the local N. F. S. D., the Georgia branch, N. A. D., and vari- 
ous others, have already been sent the N. A. D. Executive 
Committee. Should Atlanta be so fortunate as to win the next 
meeting we can assure all the doubting Thomases that Atlanta 
CAN and WILL entertain this body on a par with ' any other 
previous convention, and, MORE THAN PROBABLE, go tht 
last one “one better.” The locality, the climate and the scenery 
throughout the southern cotton fields, the beautiful parks and; 
boulevards surrounding Atlanta are too well known for us 
to dwell upon at any length. Just give Atlanta a chance and 
our deaf people surely will make their brother and sister deaf 
the nation over, “ sit ufi and take notice/’ 
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In the World of the Deaf 

Compiled by Ada Studt 
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Louis C, Werner of Howard, S. D., R. 
F. D. 1, wants a deaf man to work for 
him on the farm. Anyone interested 
write to Mr. Werner. — III. Advance. 


Preston Barr, Jr., a graduate of the 
Clarke oral school and of Worcester 
Academy, has been appointed a lay- 
reader to the deaf in Springfield, and 
Pittsfield, Mass. His father is an Epis- 
copal clergyman, and we hope he will 
also become one. 


Willis Hubbard, of Flint, Mich., is the 
fortunate possessor of a set of Bible bio- 
graphy books written by Gallaudet. 
They were printed in 1846 and were 
bought in New York by Mr. Hubbard’s 
mother from an agent for his elder broth- 
er. 


Mr. Martin M. Taylor, one of the best 
all round athletes Gallaudet College ever 
produced, has finally landed in the Ark- 
ansas School as instructor. Mr. Taylor 
began his career as teacher but drifted 
into other work and has at last found 
his way back again. 

Mr. Howe Phelps, of Los Angeles, has 
for the past few years been engaged in 
building flats. Last summer he built 
eight, costing perhaps, $90,000. All of 
them have been leased for a term of years, 
to good advantage. W. H. Rothert, who 
moved out there last summer is going into 
the same business and is making a success 
of it. — Havukeye. 


Mr. Z. L. Osmum, first vice-president 
of the Nebraska Association of the Deaf, 
runs a vulcanizing and general auto 
repair shop in Benedict, Neb., and an- 
other at Stromsburi, Nebraska. Before 
coming to Nebraska two years ago, he 
learned the auto business in Los Angeles. 
He has a charming wife, who attended 
the Polytechnic high school in Los An- 
geles several years . — Silent Tacts. 


Mr. Henry J. Siegle, a former pupil of 
this school, is employed as a linotype 
operator and ad. man on the Philadelphia 
North American. When he left school, 
he went to Pennsgrove, New Jersey, to 
work on The Record. Coming back to 
Philadelphia over a year ago, he was on 
the night force for a long time. Mr. 
Seigle was made happy by recent change 
frpm night to day work. He will now be 
able to fill social engagements besides 
acting as captain of the newly formed 
basket-ball team of the Silent Athletic 
'Club. — Mt. Airy World. 


The Kansas Legislature passed a law 
providing that: “When two trains ap- 
proach a crossing both should stop, and 
neither shall go ahead until the other has 
passed over.” 

This is like the Irishman who attend- 
ed a public meeting called to discuss 
the building of a new jail. After listen- 
ing to arguments for and against the jail, 
he broke out, “Mr. President, I am in 
a notion to make a motion. I would 


suggest we do build a jail. I would 
further suggest that we take the bricks 
out of the old jail, put them in a new 
jail and let the old jail stand until the 
new jail is completed. 


A most pleasing event was the pres- 
entation by Dr. Coughlin to Alton Dick 
of a pair of ebony military brushes. 
Alton has had charge of the Canadian 
during this term and has done his work 
faithfully and well. Though only seven- 
teen years of age, he has run the office 
nearly as well as a veteran printer. He 
has done the “making up,” and the press- 
work for the paper, as well as doing some 
pretty difficult job-work, and all in a most 
creditable manner. We are all proud of 
Alton and his good work, except himself, 
who takes his new honors with becoming 
modesty .' — Canadian Mute 


Cards have been received, announcing 
the marriage, January 12, in Minneapolis, 
of Miss Katherine Moorman of that city 
to Mr. Syver E. Bjorlee, of Lead, S. D. 
After the first of February they will be at 
home at Lead, where Mr. Bjorlee has 
had steady and lucrative employment for 
some years past. For years Syver has 
side-stepped the matrimonial snare, living 
the life of a jolly bachelor, thinking there 
was no other and better one. But he has 
been caught and tied at last We wish 
him and his bride joy and prosperity. 
Come to our convention in July, Syver, 
and let your old friends see how you size 
up as a married man . — Minnesota Com- 
panion. 


Dr. W. H.- Addison, Headmaster of the 
Glasgow, Scotland, School for the Deaf, 
who is well known and popular on this 
side of the Atlantic, has just retired from 
the work. Dr. Addison is a scholarly 
man, who has travelled in many countries 
to study the schools for the deaf, and has 
made valuable contributions to the liter- 
ature of the profession. That he has a 
high opinion of American schools is shown 
by the fact that he three times crossed the 
Atlantic to study the methods and results 
obtained in them. Among other honors 
conferred upon him is the degree of L. H. 
D., from Gallaudet College in 1908. — Ken- 
tucky Standard. 


There are fakers today who strive to 
rob the deaf by fraudulent claims, and 
more than sixty years ago there were 
fakers preying on the deaf and the hard 
of hearing. In an Article in Harper’s 
Magazine for April, 1856, Scheie de 
Vere, in referring to the ear and the sense 
of hearing, said: If anybody should ven- 
ture to offer to the public an arcanum, a 
few drops of which poured into a watch 
would repair the broken wheel or the 
rusty chain, regulate its accuracy, and 
restore it to first perfection, would he not 
be received with sneiers and scoffs and 
reproached with a desire to insult our 
common sense ? And yet we have seen, 
but of late, grave, honored physicians who 
proclaimed aloud that they possessed the 
secret of a power or an oil, a little tube 


to be put into the ear, or a magnet sus- 
pended behind it, that would beyond 
doubt, cure all possible ills to which the 
ear is heir .” — Volta Review 


Sometimes when because of something 
nice somebody has said about The News- 
Herald and we find we are getting vain 
notions about its merits as a weekly 
newspaper we like to go to the exchange 
table, hunt out The News-Reporter, of 
Whiteville, go through it carefully and 
meditate on the work of a man who in 
spite of the physical handicap of total 
deafness is producing a paper that ranks 
with the best and most progressive in the 
State. Morganton feels a sort of paren- 
tal interest in Editor W. B. Keziah. He 
was a student for a year or two at the 
School for the Deaf here. The short time 
he had in school makes what he has done 
all the more notable. If with limited op- 
portunities and the impediment of deaf- 
ness he can make such a success of his life 
there is no excuse for one who has all of 
his or her possibilities to be a laggard. 

— Nevus-Herald. 


As far as we know the Georgia School 
at Cave Springs is the first to employ a 
ballet master to teach its pupils the Terp- 
sichorean art, if the following United Press 
dispatch is correct: 

Deprived of voice and hearing, children 
of the Institute for the Deaf here are to be 
taught the gentle art of dancing, provided 
a favorable decision is reached at a con- 
ference with school officials and Senia So- 
lomonoff, noted Russian ballet master. 

Solomonoff has had great success in 
teaching of dancing to several young deaf 
mutes, and makes his philanthropic offer, 
he says, in order to try out his experiment 
on a broader scale. He has a special 
method by which he is enabled to transmit 
through feeling the harmonic vibration of 
the music to his pupils. The work, it is 
said, requires infinite patience, but has 
been attended by remarkable results. — 
Mtssissippian. 


We are told that the wife of Vice- 
President-elect Coolidge used to be an 
oral teacher of the deaf in Massachusetts. 
We hardly believe that this will result 
in giving the deaf any special attention 
and it would be just as well for all to 
forget that incident in the life of Mrs. 
Coolidge. Very few men or women who 
have taught the deaf and who have sub- 
sequently risen to the position of holding 
a public trust, have ever done anything 
for the cause of the deaf after leaving 
the profession. The fact is that no sooner 
does a person sever his connection with 
a school for the deaf than he apparently 
forgets that there ever was such a creature 
as. one minus the sense of hearing. Sir 
Gilbert Parker used to teach the deaf in 
Canada. He wrote a novel one day and 
the next morning on finding himself fa- 
mous, quit his work with the deaf and 
went to London, It is doubtful if he even 
has thought of the deaf since. But there 
may be exceptions. Just now we recall one 
— Dudley, — Senator Dudley of Texas who 
has a deaf brother, William E. Dudley of 
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Sanfa Monica, Calif., and who, though a 
public offical, does not forget the deaf. A 
year ago the deaf teachers of the Texas 
School, so we were told, appealed to him 
to have their salaries raised. He investi- 
gated and said that they ought to be given 
a more substantial allowance. It took 
some skirmishing on his part to push his 
bill through the legislative machinery, but 
it was finally done and the deaf teachers 
were given an encouraging raise. 

Mr. Dudley never taught the deaf, but 
probably the fact that he has a deaf broth- 
er caused him to sympathize with the deaf 
teachers with a far better understanding 
than if he were only a former teacher of 
the deaf who was in the work mostly be- 
cause it offered the easiest and best chance 
at the time of earning his bread and but- 
ter. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

—IV. S, R., in California News. 


WANTED 

To hire as housekeeper, a deaf widow, 
single or with small family; or a married 
couple or unmarried man, experienced in 
farm work. A good home for the right 
party. Apply to Wm. D. Markley, R. R. 
1, Shipshewana, Indiana. 

We do not carry advertisements, and 
have had t?o decline one from the J. C 
Howard Company of Duluth, who has a 
good farm for sale. If any of our read- 
ers are interested they might write direct 
to Mr. Howard and get the information. 
— Hawkey e. 


DR. SCHMUCKER SAYS SIGN LAN- 
GUAGE WAS USED IN GARDEN 
OF EDEN 

Philadelphia, Nov. 18. — Adam made 
love to Eve with the sign language. 

Such, at least, is early man as he is 
painted from the conclusions of Dr. S. C. 
Sehmucker, biologist, who spoke before the 
University Extension Society yesterday in 
Witherspoon hall. 

“I suspect that gestures were early man’s 
means of communication,” said Dr. 
Sehmucker. — Clipping. 


THE WORLD OF SILENCE 
Arthur G. Leisman 

If to the sound of things my ears are 
closed, 

And to me music’s soulful charm is lost: 
I shall not like the moaning breezes be, 
But thank my star that I have eyes to 
see. 


If mother’s songs are not for me to hear 
And lull to sleep each little childish fear, 
Snug in her arms I stiall no dread sur- 
mise, 

But watch the love-light deepen in her 
eyes. 


If men of note from pulpits sway the 
crowd, 

And I can grasp no word, however loud, 

I can beseat myself with books to read 

And live with those who have sown wis- 
dom’s seed. 

If filled with fluent thoughts I cannot 
face 

And bring from grateful throngs their 
silver praise, 

1 can at least Command the trenchant pen, 

And stir the thousands from my little 
den. 


Oh, there are things one should be grate- 
ful for, 

E’en though he does his grievous plight 
deplore; 

The heart that laughs to scorn all kinds 
of woe 

Shall see no parting day or sunset glow. 


FROM THE FRAT. 

Portland, Oregon — About 22 silents 
work in the Vancouver, Wash., ship yards 
across the river. 


The Providence deaf, wishing to keep 
abreast of the times, have organized a 
club to be known as the Providence Sil- 
ent Club. The quarters of the new club 
are on Westminister Street, opposite the 
Modern Theatre. Wm. O’Brien had the 
honor of being chosen as its first president. 


J. Amos Todd, the Memphis war-horse, 
who has been working in one of the 
largest printing shops in Waco since June, 
has been appointed instructor of printing 
at the Austin school. And now watch 
Amos! “Austin Division” next? Betcha! 


Milwaukee — After January 1st Mil- 
waukee Division will meet in its new hall 
in the club rooms of the deaf, 221 West 
Water Sf 1 . ' 


Sioux falls — Sioux Falls division has 
moved into new quarters in the Emer on 
Block, Ninth and Phillips Sts., S. E. The 
new rooms will be both meeting place and 
“home” for the members, and will be open 
daily from 6: A.m. to 11 p.M. 


Every now and then we read of some 
guy who has made his mark, and supple- 
mentary remarks relate how that guy at- 
tained that mark by his own efforts, 
handicapped as he was by lack of funds, 
schooling, etc. Well, we want to intro- 
duce the whole world to one lad right? 
here in Louisville, William Francis 
Dewitt. This lad left school five years 
ago, went to work in a machine shop, and 
today is drawing, more money than any 
two of our boys put fogether. Fact. We 
have seen his envelopes. This lad does 
not give a tinker’s malediction for his 
handicap of deafness. He does his work, 
and then some. Has invented a contra- 
ption, which is being kept heavily guarded, 
until he is ready to proceed with the 
manufacture. Just what it is, only two 
persons know, and they are not telling, 
but one thing is certain: when William 
F. gets the thing on the market, there will 
be so much jack in it that he will have to 
hire a steam shovel to put it in bank. 
There now, we have said it, and don’t 
you every again accuse us of not being 
able to furnish a scoop. 


SOMETHING FOR THE N. A. D. 

TO THINK ABOUT. 

The San Antonio Express of December 
7 contained an account of one Charles 
Kappler, alleged to be deaf, who, accord- 
ing to the report, was found in the 
Y. M. C. A. building of that city sitting 
unconscious at one of the tables, with 
two bottles lying near, one labeled “mor- 
phine sulphate” and the other “chloral 
hydrate.” He was taken to the hospital 
where his condition was found to be 
“ serious but not critical.” 

The report goes on to say that in his 
pocket was found a “to-whom-it-may- 
concern” note stating that he was born 
in Dayton, Ohio, became deaf in child- 
hood from an attack of scarlet fever, 


“was taken from home by State author- 
ities and placed in a school for the deaf 
at Columbus.” Here says the letter “I 
was taught to read lips of persons speak- 
ing to me and also learned to talk, which 
I could not do before.” 

After graduation, the report continues 
he lived with his mother in the suburbs 
of the city until he fell ill with appen- 
dicitis and was taken to the hospital for 
an operation. After recovering sufficient- 
ly to be about, he helped around the 
hospital, and the doctors and nurses 
took such an interest in him “being so 
bright and quick to learn” that they 
offered to educate him as a nurse. He 
accepted this proposition,, was graduated 
and received a diploma. 

During this period his mother died 
and every thing they had was lost in 
the Dayton flood of 1913. This drove him 
nearly crazy and he “drifted out west,” 
where he “practiced his profession” as 
opportunity offered, but could not find 
steady employment. He never asked 
favors and had spent his last cent trying 
to find work, so without money, friends 
or employment what is to be done? 

A kind-hearted woman, mother of a 
deaf girl formerly a pupil of this school, 
upon reading the report in the Express 
went to the hospital and had the man 
taken to her home. There he lived on 
the fat of the land for a few days, and 
some of the San Antonio deaf, being kind- 
ly disposed, went to call on him. Their 
call was brief for Mr. Deaf man, 
graduate from the Ohio School, knew 
neither the sign language nor finger 
spelling. Their next call was at the 
police station where they were told that 
even if the man were an impostor noth- 
ing could be done as Texas has no law 
on this subject; but if it could be shown 
that he had used his alleged affliction 
for the purpose of soliciting aid when 
he was not really deaf, then he might 
be reached for obtaining money under 
false pretenses. 

We understand that the case is being 
fully investigated by the deaf of San 
Antonio and the man’s record may soon 
be established . — Lone Star. 


ROYAL TRAGEDY AND A 
MIRACLE. 

Young Prince’s Wonderful 
Recovery. 

Sorrow is no respecter of persons, for 
like love, it may lurk for rich and poor 
alike in any of the unsuspected turn- 
ings that mark the path of life. 

Never was this truth borne out with 
greater force than in the case of 
the Infante Jaime, second son of the 
King and Queen of Spain, who has re- 
cently arrived in London in order that 
he may undergo a special course of 
treatment which, it is hoped, may cure 
him of the affliction from which he hat 
suffered since birth. 

A story of poignant tragedy is that of 
this young prince, who even now is 
only just twelve years of age. 

Just prior to his birth the Queen of 
Spain was present at a “bull fight/' 
By one of those mischances of fate a 
man was killed almost at the feet of the 
royal visitor who, shocked at the 
terrible happening, threw herself bact 
with a sudden start, movement which,, 
as it happened, was to be fraught withi 
grave consequences. * 

The little Prince was born, but what 
would have otherwise been an occasion 
for national rejoicing was marred by 
the sad knowledge that the Infante. 
Jaime was deaf and dumb. 


If baby’s crooning beckons sweet and low 
To hearts that stir and with pure rich- 
ness flow, 

The tiny clutch of chubby fingers white 
Upon my own shall give me rare delight. 
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The most skilled and eminent special- 
ists were summoned to the .Court, and 
from then onwards he has been the 
subject of innumerable operations and 
systems of treatment. 

At the age of three he journeyed to 
Fribourg, Switzerland, with Queen Vic- 
toria Eugenie, who traveled incognito; 
here he was placed in the care of Dr. 
Henry Reymond. 

Then at the age of four. Professor 
Moure of Bordeaux operated on the 
unfortunate princeling, but without suc- 
cess. Almost immediately afterwards a 
Frenchwoman, renowned for her won- 
derfull system of head-massage, was en- 
trusted with the case, but again all 
efforts were futile. 

A Pathetic Incident 
At the age of five, although Prince 
Jaime was regarded as the most intelli- 
gent of the five royal children, he was 
yet virtually unable to speak. He could 
fnake various little noises when playing, 
and was always very lively, but, in 
spite of the fact that specialists from 
Paris, Bordeaux, Vienna, and Madrid, 
held long consultations and prescribed 
various treatments, the little Prince did 
not improve. 

Then the Nuns of the Loretto Con- 
vent, whose mission it is to teach mutes 
to talk by inducing them to follow and 
read lip-movement, were allowed to take 
him in hand. 

Two nuns, together with a little deaf- 
mute orphan boy, were installed in the 
Palace of El Pardo, about five miles 
from Madrid. 

The two boys spent all their waking 
time ' together, and forbidden to com- 
municate by means of signs, and coached 
by the ever-watchful nuns, Prince Jaime 
made a distinct if slight improvement in 
his speech. 

A pathetic incident occured on one 
occasion, whe!n his mother burst into 
tears of joy at the sound of her little 
son calling her “Mamma” for the first 
time in his life. One can well imagine 
the heartfelt gratitude of the Royal 
parent. 

A Medical Miracle 
Until December of last year, however, 
in spite of the concentrated efforts of 
the world’s most noted medical special- 
ists, the young Prince remained stone 
deaf. At that time, however, he was on 
a visit to London, and whilst here was 
taken to Mr. Johnston May, of Park-lane. 

Mr. May, as an “anatomical adjus- 
ter," has been responsible for some of 
the most remarkable cures on record. 

By means of his fingers, which are ex- 
tremely long and presumably very sensi- 
tive, Mr. May diagnosed the cause of 
the trouble as being due to the dis- 
placement of the atlai and axis bones 
in the neck. This affected the nerves in 
such a way as to render the Prince 
completely deaf. 

The young patient had overcome the 
speech difficulty to some extent although 
the tones were quite flat, and there was 
no inflection of the voice. 

Mr. May at once proceeded to reset 
the displaced bones, and accomplished 
what must be regarded as little short of 
a miracle. 

The Terrible Noises! 

Two days afterwards the Prince was 
present at a performance of “Chu Chin 
Chow." On that occasion he was able 
to hear the music. 

There is something humorous in con- 
nection with the very first sound the 
Prince heard which happened to be his 
uncle, the Marquis of Carisbrooke sing- 
ing at Kensington Palace. 


The Prince gazed about him in won- 
dering surprise, finally enquiring), 
“What terrible noise is that?” Strangely 
enough, at first he could only distinguish 
low bass tones. High voices he could 
not hear at all. Gradually his hearing 
improved still more, and he even began 
to imitate sounds. 

Once at Buckingham Palace, while 
playing with some other children, one 
of the little guests fell from a chair to 
the floor. To the Prince’s amazement 
he could hear quite plainly' the screams 
of the child. 

Mr. May is quite confident that he 
can establish a permanent cure, and 
states that after he treats the muscles of 
the neck, bringing them back to the 
normal, he is certain that his Royal 
patient will develop his hearing. “There 
is no reason,” says this remarkable 
man, “why it should not be absolutely 
sound in a year or so.” 

Queen Victoria 'Eugenie has written 
only recently stating that the young 
Prince’s hearing is greatly improved 
since receiving treatment. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that as a result of further 
attention a complete recovery will result. 

— The World's Pictorial Nevis 


MANIPULATING THE MARKET 

Westerner — The West is hard hit. 
The bottom has dropped out of the cattle 
and wool market. 

Virginian — I am holding my wool for 
a better price. 

Westerner — I didff't know' Virginia was 
a wool growing state. 

Virginian— Oh yes, I’ve got sixty pounds 
of wool. 


During a brawl in Chicago an Irishman 
got poked in the eye with a stick, and 
he immediately started proceedings a- 
gainst the offender. 

“Come, now,” said the magistrate, “you 
don’t really believe he meant to put your 
eye out?” 

“No, I don’t,” said the Celt, “but I do 
believe he tried to put it farther in.” 


BETWEEN LIP-READERS 

Griggs — “When I don’t catch the name 
of the person I’ve been introduced to I ask 
if it’s spelled with an ‘e’ or an ‘i’. It gen- 
erally works, too.” 

Briggs — “I used tfo try that dodge my- 
self until I was introduced to a young 
lady at a party. When I put the question 
about the ‘e’ or ‘i’ she flushed angrily 
and wouldn’t speak the whole evening.” 

“What was her name?” 

“I found out later it was — Hill.” 

— London Tit-Bits. 


Among the passengers on a trolley car 
was a drummer with but five minutes to 
get to the station to catch his train. Get- 
ting very fidgety, the salesman inquired of 
the conductor: “Can’t vou go faster than 
fliis?” 

Yes," said fhe conductor, ’’but I have to 
s*ay with the car. — Puck. 

They were looking down into the 
depths of the Grand Canyon. 

“Do you know,” asked the guide “that 
it took millions and millions of years for 
this great abyss to be carved out?” 

“Well, well,” ejaculated the traveler, 
“I never knew this was a government i 
job.” 

“When a person is blind, his hearing 
is more accurate,” said the professor, 
explaining the law of compensation. 

“Oi see,” said Pat. “Oi often noticed 
that if a man has one short leg the other 
is always longer.” 


BONDS 


We are at all times prepared 
to submit to interested inves- 
tors a list of carefully chosen 
bonds for investment. 


Samuel Frankenheim 

INVESTMENT BONDS 
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New York City. 
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